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With this issue of HARrER’s WEEKLY 
our readers will receive the New-Year’s Number 
of Harprr’s YounG a beautiful and 
attractive journal of Sixteen Pages, richly ilus- 
trated, and containing a great variety of interest- 
ing reading matter. 

The issue of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE No. 9, 
containing illustrations ‘and reading matter of 
the most varied and attractive character, will be 
sent out with the next Wumber of 
WEEKLY. | 


GENERAL GRANT. 


HE prolonged tour of General GRANT 
around the world may be said to have 
ended with his reception by the Chamber 
of Commerce in Philadelphia, the city at 
which the-tour began. It has been an event 
without-precedent. No American has ever 
been received with similar honors continu- 
ous around the globe, and the whole journey 
is without a parallel. Throughout, and in 
all his public appearances, the traveller has 
said and done nothing which can be called 
unwise. Without making speeches in the 
ordinary sense, he has responded with pro- 
priety to every address of welcome, and in 
all that he has-said abroad he has declined 
to appropriate any honor to himself person- 
ally, but has carefully said that he under- 
stood that the greeting was a tribute to his 
country: From the moment of his arrival 
in California upon his return his welcome 
has been non-partisan. Democrats and Re- 


. publicans, and citizens of no strong party 


sympathy, have united to do honor to a sol- 
dier who had served his country well, and to 
a citizen who had been called to the Presi- 
dency for an equal term with WASHINGTON. 


’ Whatever purpose interested politicians may 


have had in view, politics were carefully ex- 
cluded from all the ‘speeches, and General 
GRANT was welcomed solely as a distin- 
guished American. It was remarkable that 
he seemed to have recovered so much of the 
purely patriotic prestige which surrounded 
him at the close of the war, and that public 
opinion had tacitly gone back behind his 
civil to rest upon his military career. Had 
it been understood that his welcome was 
political, not patriotic, and that party man- 
agers were using him and it to promote 
their own ends, it would have lost its best 
significance, it would have been swelled only 
by a party, and his progress would have been 
wholly without meaning, except as part of a 


political scheme. 


It is unfortunate that Mayor STOKLEY 


~ and Mr: Forney, of Philadelphia, disturbed 


this good understanding, and by formally 


indicating General GRaNT as a candidate 


for the Presidency, made it impossible for 
the non-partisan welcome to continue? If 


~ every acclamation that greeted the chief 


soldier of the war must be interpreted as a 
cheer for a party candidate, multitudes of 
voices would be silenced. It is said, indeed, 
that the speech of Mayor STOKLEY was part 
of the plan, and that it was deliberately in- 
tended at the very moment when General 
GRANT'S long journey ended, and he was 
about léaving for Cuba, and no more recep- 
tions could be offered him, to designate him 
as a candidate for the Presidency, and ap- 
propriate to his candidacy the prestige of 
all the enthusiasm which has attended his 
journey. That General GRANT. had any 
knowledge of such a plan, if it existed, 
we do not believe. If he reads the pa- 
pers, he doubtless knows what has been 
said. He knows that for more than a year 
there has been general speculation about 
_ his nomination, and that it has been widely 
regarded as a foregone conclusion. He has 
publicly said nothing upon the subject ex- 
cept in China, and his allusions to it there 
were modest and proper. Our impression is 
that without seeking the nomination, Gen- 
eral GRANT expects it. If he does, he only 
shares the expectation of many; and the 
frank declaration of Mayor STOKLEY, in 
jGeneral GRANT’s presence, fairly brings up 
the question for practical consideration. It 
is a question of expediency within the Re- 
publican party. It is not a question that 
involves General GRANT’S personal charac- 
ter, which nobody assails, nor his patriotic 
services, which fill a brilliant chapter of our 


history, nor their recognition by the country, 


for he has been honored, like: WASHINGTON, | 
by an election to two terms of the Presi- 
It does not, indeed, in the true sense, 
sacern General GRANT at all, but the coun- 
try ahd the government. For this is not a 


_ government of persons, but of laws. We 
stated last week that by common consent 


the electoral vote of New York is essential 
to Republican success. In the late election 
Mr. CORNELL was known to represent the 
probable nomination of General GRANT, and 
Mr. CORNELL, although elected, wanted thir- | 


Would it be wise to make 
' that would inevitably raise these questions? 


ty thousand votes of an actual majority of 
the votes cast, while the aggregate Demo- 
cratic vote for Governor shows a majority 
of more fhan three thousand of the whole 
vote cast for Governor. Mr. WADSWORTH, 
who was the especial representative upon 
the ticket of those who were dissatisfied 
with the nomination for Governor, received 
twenty thousand more Republican votes 
than Mr. CoRNELL. This shows that New 
York, as we said, is a doubtful State, with 
strong Republican probabilities. What, 
then, does good party policy require ? 

The true Republican policy next year is 
a nomination which will not only take the 
“regular” vote, which any nomination 
would take, but one that will attract hearty 
support beyond the “regular” Republican 
vote. It would be possible, of course, to 
impose an alternative which might extort a 
reluctant acquiescence such as was yielded 
by thousands of the best Republicans in 
New York during the recent canvass, who 
now, seeing that it was useless, frankly de- 
clare that they will not yield again. But 
will anybody say that this would be good 
policy in a State whose vote will decide the 
result? The case isinanutshell. The vote 
of New York is essential, and the Republican 
balance of power in- New York is held by 
a body of voters which includes the Repub- 
lican and “Independent” opponents of a 
third term, and the Republicans and Inde- 
pendents who fear the return of what re- 
pelled them in the late administration. 
®nomination 


During this winter there onght to be the 
frankest expression of Republican opinion 
upon this subject, and as little as possible 
of the nonsense of “leaving the decision to 
the wisdom of the Convention, which is 
quite capable of dealing wisely with the 
question.” This lingo, translated into the 
political vernacular, means that the press 
should say nothing until speaking would 
be too late. General GRANT is a patriotic 
and unassuming citizen, with the strongest 
claim-to the gratitude of every loyal Amer- 
ican. No man has shown less illicit ambi- 
tion, and only the wildest party hatred 
attributes to him the possibility of any un- 
worthy design. But that is not the ques- 
tion, and his popularity in the party is not 
the question. The question is whether, 
under all the circumstances, and however 
ready the Convention might be, from per- 
sonal feeling, to nominate him, his nomina- 
tion would be expedient for the party or for 
the country. This is certainly a question 
worthy of the most deliberate consideration. 
If Republican journals refrain from discuss- 
ing great questions until somebody has de- 
cided what the party position upon them 
shall be, they abdicate the highest function 
of a free press. It is for them to help make 
the opinion which shall control party action. 


OPPORTUNITY. 


THE exhortation to the small boy to “go 
in and win” in his fight with the large boy 
is often recalled by the remark addressed to 
gentlemen in public life that they have now 
an opportunity of proving their wisdom, 
their courage, and their virtue. Senator 
MorGAN, of Alabama, had such an opportu- 
nity when Congress met. He has, indeed, 
always been a soft-money man, but he had 
undoubtedly the opportunity, when Con- 
gress assembled, to appear as a hard-money 
man. To say that it is absurd to expect 
him to turn such a somersault is to beg the 
question. Why is it more absurd to expect 
Senator MORGAN to change than any other 
man in public life? Every such man always 
has the opportunity of chauging, or repent- 
ing, or reforming—for that is what the 
phrase amounts to—and he does not im- 
prove the opportunity because he is him- 
self and not somebody else. _A public man, 
for instance, in his State Legislature, has 
shown himself to be arrogant and head- 
strong. He is elected to Congress, and as 
he goes to Washington to take his seat 
some one wisely remarks that Mr. Heady has 
now an opportunity to be courteous and gen- 
tle and forbearing. Undoubtedly he has; 
but he has always had the same opportunity, 
and he has never improved it. Why should 
it be supposed that he will do so now? 
CHARLES the First and JAMEs the Second 
had every opportunity to be wise and mod-. 
erate monarchs, but they were not so, and 
they did not improve the opportunity sim- 
ply because they were themselves. 

When a man in public life has establish- 
ed a character, and has fixed habits, and 
holds settled opinions, he is not more likely 
to change them than he is to change his 
manners. The exhortation to do so is 
merely an exhortation to be another man 
than heis. Itis useless to urge Sir Ros- 
ERT WALPOLE to do what Lord CHatHaM 
would naturally do without urging. Sir 
ROBERT will save at every point, and let a 
“spirited foreign policy” go hang. Lord 


CHATHAM will aim solely at the foreign | 


grandeur of his country. Even if WALPOLE | 


had been surrounded by the same circum- 
stances as CHATHAM, he could not have 
done CHATHAM’s work. He might be told 
that he had now an opportunity to show 
the powers of a great war minister. But 


he would reply truly that he was not a war 


minister, he was a minister of finance; in 
other words, he is WALPOLE, not CHATHAM. 
There are, indeed, remarkable conversions. 
Mr. ORVILLE GARDNER and Mr. DAN RICE 
become religious exhorters. But they are 
exceptional, and the truer parallel would be 
to expect Mr. Dan RIcE, who had always 
shone as a circus clown, suddenly to shine 
as a pugilist, because he has “the oppor- 
tunity.” 

It is useless to expect men to change 
their temperament and faculties because 
they are placed in positions where other 


| qualities are required than those that they 


possess. That it would be desirable does 
not make it probable. If men upon coming 
into responsible positions were likely to 
display the qualities which they have been 
opposed for not possessing, the opposition 
would be foolish. Congress has an unpre- 
cedented opportunity for wise -financial 
legislation, a great opportunity for doing 
nothing injurious, for pursuing a firm and 
courageous policy. Will it embrace the 
opportunity? The Democratic party has 
an opportunity of turning away from its 
follies, and proposing some kind of intelligi- 
ble patriotic policy. Will it use it? The 
Republican party has an opportunity of sat- 
isfying by its policy the highest desires of 
Republicans. Will it satisfy them? Con- 
gress and the parties have had precisely the 
same opportunity for many a year. 
@ man, or a party, or a Congress, sincerely 
wishes to do ayertain thing, they are never 
at a loss for aihaateniey. What is wanted 
is not opportunity; it is desire, or perception 


power. | 


THE INDIANS. 


It is probable that the present. discussion 
of the Indian question, while so humane 
and able and incorruptible a Secretary as 
Mr. ScHURZ is at the head of the Interior 
Department, will lead to some practicable 
good results. There is a more general and 
intelligent interest in the subject than we 
have ever known, and the discussion is con- 
ducted in such an excellent spirit that a 
question which is usually so little attractive 
is assuming its true place in public atten- 
tion.. The differences bet ween the Secretary 
of the Interior and those who advocate 
making the Indians amenable to law, and 
those who wish to see the Indian Bureau 
transferred ta the War Department, are dif- 
ferences of method, not of purpose. All aim 
to civilize the Indians, to teach them self- 
support, and to merge them gradually in 
the mass of citizens. But the conditions 
are very difficult, and there may be the 
most reasonable differences of opinion. Mr. 
TIBBLES, who has brought the case of the 
Poncas to the attention of the public, has 
two objects in view: to secure for the In- 
dian a standing in court, making him ame- 
nable to law, and giving him the protection 
of law, and to arouse public interest to that 
end. We do not understand the Secretary 
to deny the desirability of this object, and 
he has constantly stated in his reports that 
the Poncas were grievously wronged by 
their forced removal from their reservation 
upon the Missouri to the Indian Territory. 
The wrong, he says, was occasioned “by a 
mistake in making the Sioux treaty.” But 
that the Poncas instead of the Sioux should 
have suffered by the mistake was manifest- 
ly unjust, and the Interior Department un- 
der Mr. ScHURz’s control has done all that 
it could do in the absence of legislation to 
repair the wrong. 

When, however, STANDING BEaR and his 
party left the Indian Territory last spring 
to return to their old reservation, they 
were arrested at the request of the Indian 
Department, in accordance with the uni- 
form practice, to be returned to the Indian 
Territory, where the tribe had lost large 
numbers by disease. A writ of habeas corpus 
was granted by the United States Court in 
Nebraska, and the Indians released. The 


question now raised is whether peaceable 


Indians can be forcibly removed by the gov- 
ernment from lands once confirmed to them 
by treaty, and returned to a reservation 
upon which they have not bound them- 
selves by treaty to remain. Obviously this 
can not be done by any government which 
pretends to have any respect for treaty 
rights or justice. It can be done only by a 
government which proposes to do merely 
what it chooses to do; and it is becanse of 
this bad faith which has been constantly 
shown. by us to the Indians that they dis- 
trust our overtures, and are taught to hate 
us: The truth is that we impose treaties 


When. 


upon an Indian reservation, as now ‘upon 
that of the Utes in Colorado, the Indians 
are made to give way. Of course the ad- 
vance of civilization must not be restrained. 
But equally of course a government which 
does not intend to respect treaties has no 
right to make them; and when they are 
made with peoplé who can not compel their 
observance, the violation of them is as mean 
as it is infamous. 
The Secretary agrees that it would be 
well to have the rights of Indians judicial- 
ly defined and fixed, but he justly holds that 
tion. If it should result in the roaming of. 
ion, be a serious evil, and in the case of the 
Poncas he thinks that their return to Da- 
kota ~would be only injurious to them. 
However this may be, the Secretary sums 
up the whole case in saying that the In- 
dians must be “ treated, not with justice, 
but with patience.” First of all with jus- 
tice, and that requires two things—that we 
should distinguish between the civilized and 
the semi-civilized tribes, and that we should 
keep our word with both. If the white 
pressure is sure sooner or later to require 
the lands that have been ceded to the In- 
dians by treaty, let us take care to make no 
cessions. If we mean to do with the Indians 
just what we please, let us say so frankly, 
and put an end to a pretense which is con- 
stantly irritating and vexatious and costly. 
It is evidently absurd to treat the Cherokees 
as we treat the wild Sioux and the savage 
tribes of the plains. But the wilder tribes 
are to be treated with humanity and justice. 
Honesty is still the best policy; and if. we 
give our word to the red man, let us hold to 
it against the white man. The trouble gen- 
erally begins with the whites, and even 
when the Indians take the first step, it is 
because of some previous white offense. For 
the civilized Indians the system of agencies 
and traderships is very questionable. In- 
deed, many of those who are most familiar 
with the subject insist that it should be 
abandoned altogether. When retained for 
the wilder tribes, the system, it seems to us, 
can be efficiently regulated only by milita- 
ry force. The ounce of prevention is worth 
a ton of cure. Persuade the Indians by 
experience that they shall have fair play, 
and Indian wars will be very few. This is 
the purpose of the Secretary, and of those 
who only differ with him as to the best 
means of accomplishing it. As the Rev. Dr. 
STORRS said at the meeting in his church 
in Brooklyn in favor of the Poncas, and aft- 
er STANDING BEAR had spoken, “ As this man 
has told you, in his singular oratory, of the 
sufferings and oppressions of his people, it 
belongs to us to see that our magistrates 
secure them their rights, to crystallize the 
right feelings into law and justice, and to 
understand that it is wrong for a nation to 
oppress the weak.” a | 


GARCELON’S PURGE. 
THE action of Governor GARCELON and 


election in Maine upon purely technical 
grounds is very much-more than a@ gross 
party blunder; it is a warning as to the pos- 
sibilities of vital mischief under the forms 
of law. The disposition to treat it gayly 


Louisiana is but a part of the evil conse- 
quent upon such proceedings. Three years 
ago, when that cheating was alleged to be 
contemplated, or actually in operation, there 
was nothing gay or funny in the situation 
of the country; and next year, if the Presi- 
dential result in Maine should depend upon 
Garcelonizing the electoral returns, the com- 
edy will not be apparent. Governor GaR- 
CELON’s own plea for his action is pitiful. 
As an illustration of the method pursued, 
he says: “In the Danforth district, already 
notorious, the name of the Republican can- 
didate was CHaRLEs A. RoLFE. The town 
of Danforth voted for CHARLES ROLFE. The 
result was that his competitor received the 
certificate. And from like causes other 
changes have occurred.” There is no possi- 
ble doubt, from this statement, that CHARLES 
A. ROLFE was elected, and that the people 
of the district intended to choose him, and no 
other person, and there is-no authority what- 
ever in what the Governor calls the plain 
and unmistakable provisions of the Consti- 
tution, or in any law that he cites, for giv- 
ing the certificate to anybody but CHARLES 
A. RotFe. The object of the law is to give 
effect to the intention of the voters, and this 
is the object which Governor GARCELON and 
his Council have deliberately frustrated un- 
der the merest technicalities of law. 

Mr. BLAINE’s speech in denunciation of 
this proceeding asserts that there was not 
one irregularity for which the law did not 
provide and direct the method of correction, 
and that in all the fifty-nine annual élec- 
tions that have been held since Maine be- 
came a State not so many “fatal defects” 


| have been found as Governor GARCEEON and 


this alone would not solve the Indian. ques- 


Indians at pleasure, it would, in his opin-- 


his Council in reversing the result of the 


as a “set-off” to “Republican cheating” in _ 


ic | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
‘ 
. | | upon the Indians, and observe them just so 
| far as suits our own pleasure, and no farther. 
| When the white population presses closely 
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his Council have discovered in a single year. 
He states also that all these fatal defects 
have been found in Republican districts, 
and that where “fusion” or non-Republican 
towns have been counted out, they have 
peen so selected as not to affect the result. 
Mr. BLAINE describes the grounds of the ac- 
tion of the Governor and Council in’ con- 
temptuous terms, which are justified by the 
Governor’s own account: 

“Here and there an ‘i’ was not dotted, or a ‘t’ 

not crossed; or a man had ‘Jr.’ left off his name, or 
the initial letter of his middle name was wrong; or 
the ballot that elected him had the names printed at 
right angles to the narrow side, when they should have 
been parallel; or the signatures of all the town officers 
(to the acute eye of a single councillor, without any 
other evidence) were written in the same hand; or the 
total number of votes was not filled out in the right 
part of the election blank ; or one of the town officers 
was an alien; or the selectmen were permitted to swear 
away their own return by an ex parte affidavit, although 
they had once sworn the return was sealed in open 
town-meeting, they now swear it was not; or the re- 
turn of cities was signed by only three aldermen, just 
according to the blank sent out from the office of the 
Secretary of State after being prepared as a trap or pit- 
fall. These and numerous other minor points of like 
value were freely used to destroy the popular vote, and 
maintain in power the party and the man whom the 
people have rejected.” 
Nothing could be at once more ludicrous 
and outrageous than coolly to reverse the 
result of the election and frustrate the will 
of the State upon grounds so ridiculous, 
while nothing could illustrate more plainly 
the dangers which threaten popular govern- 
ment from officers so unscrupulous as the 
Governor of Maine and his advisers. It is 
in striking contrast with the conduct of the 
Democratic State Canvassing Board in New 
York, which declined to entertain the prop- 
osition to gain a party advantage by a pal- 
try trick. 

The question of remedy has not been de- 
termined as we write. The first resolution 
of the meeting in Angusta, at which Mr. 
BLAINE spoke, was very strong. It assert- 
ed that a republican form of government 
requires prompt and hearty submission to 
the will of the majority as expressed at the 
polls, and that any attempt to thwart it is 
treason to liberty, and leads to anarchy and 
blood. The will of the majority is evident- 
ly not expressed at the polls if there has 
been bulldozing of voters, but in Maine the 
Governor does not allege in his justification 
that there has been any violence, or intimi- 
dation, or fraud, but rests his case entirely 
upon the technicalities, and then leaves it 
to the Legislature, to which he has given a 
Democratic majority, to decide whether the 
majority shall be unseated. The meeting 
recommended no specific action, but in- 
voked the union of all good citizens of the 
State to avert the threatened calamity. 
There has been a proposition for the Repub- 
lican minority left by GARCELON’s purge to 
organize separately, and elect State officers, 
and set up another government—a situation 
to which we have become accustomed in 
Louisiana. But the sore inconveniences to 
the business and prosperity of the State are 
so obvious in such a course, and the appeal 
to the people can be taken so soon—that is, 
next September—that there will be proba- 
bly strong opposition to plunging the State 
into the confusion that must necessarily 
attend two rival governments. On the oth- 
er hand, Mr. BLAINE says that he has no 
doubt, if the usurpation is followed by ac- 
quiescence, that the purge will be applied 
next year to the electoral vote, and that the 
usurping Legislature will gerrymander the 
State so as to favor the Democratic vote 
and produce certain local injurious results. 
Without saying it, his speech seems to favor 
some prompt and bold movement«like the 
organization of a government based upon 
the vote as actually cast. He does not say 
it, but he does say that acquiescence in the 
usurpation is the degradation to which the 
people are expected to submit. The events 
in Maine can only discredit the Democratic 
party still further. They stop the Demo- 


cratic cry of fraud; they renew the deep- 


seated distrust of the Democratic party ; 
and they stimulate Republicans to favor 
the appointment of Presidential electors by 
Legislatures. No real political advantage 
can be gained by such wretched trickery, 
and as the St. Louis Democratic Post-Dis- 
patch says, “This so-called Democratic. suc- 
cess in Maine is worse than the worst de- 
feat it has sustained for’ years.” 


THE HOLIDAYS. 


__ Nor for some years has there been so lively a 
Christmas and New-Year’s season, and the streets 
of New York, and doubtless of every great city, 
have swarmed and are still swarming with eager 
throngs of buyers. In New York on “ Forefa- 
thers’ Day,” as the accepted’ anniversary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, there was a 
true winter storm of snow and sleet under foggy 
and leaden skies, but nothing could retard the 
busy buyers. Christmas would not wait. Santa 
Claus would slip more swiftly along roofs glazed 
with ice and snow, and no disappointment of the 
year in the nursery could be so bitter as that of 
the empty stocking on Christmas morning. 


We’ said the accepted anniversary of the Pil- 
grim landing, because, in fact, the landing was 
not made on the 22d. This has been clearly 
shown by Mr. Gay in Bryant's History. There 
was, we believe, a landing on the 21st of a few 
pioneers, but the disembarkation took place some 
days later. It is not, of course, the day, but the 
event, which is important, and that is as well cel- 
ebrated on the 22d as on the actual day a little 
afterward. But should the proposed monument 
ever be erected by the New England Society, it 
would be wise to record the precise date. 

There was little Christmas festivity that year 
at Plymouth. Indeed, the day had become too 
closely identified with a Church from which the 
Pilgrims fled. But happily the gracious day is 
welcomed nowhere more heartily than in the 
land of the Pilgrims, and by their children’s great- 
grandchildren’s grandchildren. And could the 
old Puritans have seen the splendor of our Christ- 
mas shops, and the universal cheer of the Christ- 
mas season, they would surely have relented, and 
agreed that so much innocent joy could have had 
no evil origin. | ‘ 


SOUND DOCTRINE. 


Mr. Pact H. Hayne, who is not unknown a8 a 

, and whose profession is that of literature, 
finds that it is impracticable to live by his pro- 
fession in the State of Georgia, and he therefore 
proposes to come Northward. The Atlanta Con- 
stitution speaks of his decision in so manly and 
vigorous and truthful a way that we are very 
glad to quote its words, not only for their own 
sense, but, as a sign of spurning the provin- 
cialism which has so long weighed as a night- 
mare upon the Southern part of the country. 
An Englishman might as well boast of a York- 
shire literature or a Kent literature as we of a 
Southern, or Western, or Eastern literature. Our 


‘great poets and historians and other authors are 


in no invidious sense Northern; they are Ameri- 
can, and known as American, and nothing has 
been more lamentable in the history of sectional- 
ism in this country than the insistence upon a 
“Southern literature.” The Atlanta Constitution 
discriminates very truthfully and finely in saying 
that the attempt has been “ to give to it the pe- 
culiarities of sectionalism, rather than to impart 
to it the flavor of localism.” . 


‘The results of literary effort in the South are per- 
vaded with the most intense sectionalism. Prejudice 
takes the shape of egotism, and we unblushingly allude 
to ourselves as the pinks of chivalry, and our neigh- 
bors as the sons and daughters of every mean and un- 
worthy impulse. In short, we have gushed until the 
oe effect of so much gush has reacted upon us, 

e are asked to support Southern papers because they 
are representatives of Southern literature, and we are 
asked to buy books for the same reason. Our poets 
are all Southern ts, and our novelists—such as we 
have—are all Southern novelists. Does a publisher fill 
a paper full of trash from the composition-books of 
romantic school-girls, we must all applaud and bay 


for the benefit of Sonthern literature. Does Miss | 


Sweetie Wildwood get together a lot of en dog- 
gerel, the newspapers must gush over the gush, not 
only for the purpose of buil ing up Southern litera- 
ture, but because Mise Sweetie is a daughter of Col- 
onel Wildwood. What is the result ? hy, simply 
this: that the stuff we are in the habit of call ng 
Southern literature is not only a burlesque upon trne 
literary art, bat a humiliation and a disgrace to the 
ple whose culture it is supposed to represent. 
hese are very harsh words, but they must be said 
some day, and the sooner they are said and accepted 
as the truth, the better for those who have any regard 
for our literary future, the better for those who have 
an interest in building up a local literature. We must 
drop sectionalism, and all the outlying and resultant 
prejudices, and along with them must go the selfish- 
ness and spite that have misrepresented us at home 
and abroad.... 

“‘The sectionalism that is the most marked feature 
of our modern politics can never intrude into litera- 
ture. Its intrusion is fatal, and it is this fatality that 
has pursued and overtaken and destroyed literary ef- 
fort in the South. The truth might as well be told: 
we have no Southern literature worthy of the name, 

ause an attempt has been made to give it the pe- 
culiarities of sectionalism, rather than to impart to it 
the flavor of localism.” 


“THE IMPERIAL STATE.” 


RecaLtine Horace “speech for 
Connecticut,” the Rev. Mr. Upson, of the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Albany, preached on the 
last-Thanksgiving-day what may be called a ser- 
mon for New York. He calls it “the Imperial 
State,” and he gives a broad and vivid survey of 
its situation and characteristic forces, with its 
historic position and influence. The discourse is 
exceedingly interesting, and pays a just tribute to 
ex-Governor Seymovur’s interest in the subj 
Indeed, no eminent New-Yorker since De Wirr 
Cirnton has done more than Mr. Seymour to 
foster a legitimate State pride in New York. 
But the necessity of doing so springs from the 
very fact which he points out, and which Dr. 
Upson emphasizes, of the diversity of origin 
among the founders of the commonwealth. 

The homogeneity which tends to provincialism 
and narrowness produces also the concentration 
and sympathy which are resistless powers of civ- 
ilization and pro “The bloed of a score of 
States and nations intermingled here,” says Dr. 
Upson. And he adds, “Even now, according to 
the last census, of the more than five millions of 
the inhabitants of this State, more than one-third 
were born elsewhere.” He does not forget the 
disadvantages, but he holds that the character- 
istics of each separate race have enriched the 
whole. It is to this blending of races that he 
ascribes the remarkably cosmopolitan spirit of 
the State, and he cites Mr. Bancrort’s remark on 
the first Constitution of New York, that “in the 
largeness of its liberality it exceeded the Consti- 
tutions of all the States.” But Dr. Upson recog- 
nizes also that this disposition prevents a just 
State pride, and gives an interesting illustration 
of this want in the constantly closed “ New York 
house” at the Centennial Exhibition, while the 
“ houses” of the other and smaller States were 
constantly crowded. The sermon of Dr. Upson is 


full of good things, and we do not wonder that it 


was “pyblished by request.” We can speak of 
but one more, and that is his allusion to the in- 
difference to our public reputation which permits 
the maligning of our public men. He cites the 
names of eminent citizens of the State, from 
Grorce CLIntoN to Sewarp, who now stand well 
in the opinion of all men, but who were “ abused 
without mercy” while in public life. It is a time- 
ly rebuke, and is in itself another commendation 
of this admirable discourse to public attention. 


GILBERT STUART. 


Awone the striking books of the holidays which 
have a permanent value is The Life and Works 
of Gilbert Stuart, by Grorer C. Mason, published 
by CHarLes Scrisner’s Sons. It is a small quar- 
to volume of nearly three hundred pages, hand- 
somely printed and solidly bound—a comely work, 
for the use of the student and for the general 
reader, and it contains twelve engravings from 
Sruart’s more noted portraits, effectively repro- 
duced on steel and by photogravure. Mr. Masow 
has accumulated all the material which exists for 
a biography, undertaking the work at the request 
of Miss Jang Srvart, the sole surviving member 
of the great painter’s family; and he has been 
assisted by many members of the families which 
own Srvart’s portraits, for every such family has 
a friendly interest in his fame. 

More than six hundred of these portraits are 
mentioned, generally with a few words of bio- 
graphical comment, in these pages, and the work 
is a very notable ang valuable contribution to. 
the history of art in this country. Mr. Mason’s 
pages sparkle with the anecdotes which are sure 
to cluster about the story of a great artist, and 
many a reader and connoisseur will wish that we 
had a similar ample narrative of the career of 
WasHINGTON ALLSTON. 

Time robs the portraits of Srvarr neither of 
their beauty nor their fame. His broad, rich, 
brilliant touch is still unsurpassed, and his works 
have a masterly quality which is still the aim and 
often the despair of his successors. Mr. Mason 
has executed his task, for which his own artistic 
tastes and accomplishments have naturally in- 
clined him, with sympathy and simplicity, and the 
large public which is peculiarly interested in art 
studies will cordially welcome his careful and 
comprehensive work. 


PERSONAL. 


SECRETARY SHERMAN is said to have the busi- 
ness of his department done with the prompt- 
ness and precision of clock-work. As fast as he 
reads his letters he dictates answers, and callers 
who interrupt him are quickly disposed of. He 
dispatches business with great rapidity, and sel- 
dom reviews his work. His method is so thor- 
ough that he knows everything that should be 
known by the head of a department. 

~—Mr. Mori “ARINORI, formerly Japanese 
chargé at Washington, subsequently Assistant 
Secretary of State and envoy to China, has re- 
cently been appointed envoy to Great Britain. 
Mr. YOSHIDA, who has been visiting Jupan, is to 
return here as envoy, with his wife and their 
two children. 

—General MAHONE, the new United States 
Senator from Virginia, is a graduate of the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, and acted a conspicuous 
part in the Jate war, figuring prominently in 
many of its most terrible episodes. At the 
blowing up of the fort before Petersburg he led 
the way into the hollow crater to redeem the 
rebel line. He is of slight physique, weighing 
about one hundred and twenty-five pounds. He 
never wore a sword while in command, always 
forgot his pistol, and went into action with 
nothing in his hands or in his pockets, wearing 

enerally a loose blouse of gray flannel, which 

is soldiers called his ‘ jacket.” 

—At the reburial on December 13, in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, of the remains of JoHN Ran- 
DOLPH of Roanoke, one of the pall-bearers, Judge 
MARSHALL, is a survivor of the persons who wit. 
nessed RANDOLPH’S first burial under the pine- 
tree at Roanoke in 1833. Judge MARSHALL, then 
a child, was taken by his father to the funeral. 

—Mr. CHARLTON T. Lewis, the editor of the 
Latin Dictionary recently published by HarpPer 
& BroruHers, is to be felicitated not only upon 
the distingaished compliments that work has 
received from the most learned critics, but upon 
the more solid and permanent honor of its being 
now printed by the Clarendon Press at Oxford, 
and being also the recognized Latin authority 
for Oxford and Cambridge. 

—Although the late President ANDREW JOHN- 
son did really and truly attain to the full stature 
of a practical tailor, and was never ashamed of 
it, it is not so generally known how nearly a 
member of the present cabinet came to devote 
his life and talents to the same calling. Recent- 
ly an acquaintance called upon him, bringing 
with him a stranger, whomehe presented to the 
gps y In a short time Mr. Evarts came 
in, and Mr. THompPpson introduced both gentle- 
men to him, but could not remember the stran- 
ger’s name. ‘‘ Mort, RANDOLPH Mott, is my 
name,’’ said the latter. ‘‘ Are you RaNDOLPH 
Mott who used to live in Culpepper County ?” 
asked the Secretary. ‘I am,” said the other. 4 
Well, Mort, I'm glad to see you,” said Mr. 
THOMPSON ; and turning again to the Secretary 
of State, he added, ‘‘ Mr. Evarts, let me now 
introduce to you the man who taught me how 
to sew.’’ And then he explained that when a 
boy he had intended to become a tailor, and 
worked for a time in the shop of Mr. Mort, who 
was of that trade. 

—It is said that Punch is to have a new editor 
—Mr. F. C. BuRNanpD—in place of Mr. Tom Tayr- 
Lor. Mr. BURNAND is the author of the dra- 
matic criticisms in Punch, which are witty as 
well as good. 

—Lord RosEBERY, who has recently been en- 
tertaining Mr. GLaApsTONE at Dalmeny, in Scot- 
land, is thirty-two years of age, and succeeded to 
his title and estates twelve years ago, since which 
time he has been almost constantly in public life. 
Although enjoying a princely income, and sur- 
acenaal with every conceivable temptation to 
indalgenee, he spends a large portion of his time 
in study. In the proceedings of the House of 


Lords he takes an active part, and is making | 


j 


himself a power in general politics. Inthe event 
of a change in the strength of purties at the next 
election, Lord ROSEBERY is pretty sure to be one 
of Mr. GLADSTONE’s colleagues in the cabinet. 
As a speaker he has the readiness, strength, 
sense, and wit that are always effective in legis- 
lative bodies. 

—The country-seat of the late Mr. THomas 
LONGMAN, Farnborough Hill, is for-sale, and ne- 


| gotiations for its purchase for the Duke of Con-. 


naught are in progress. . The house is very spa- 
cious and beautiful, having cost Mr. LonGMAN 
nearly $500,000, and he there dispensed a boun- 
teous hospitality. It is sometimes said that the 
house: and his marvellous edition of the New 


‘Testament were the two works of his life. 


—A story is told of Lewis GarLorp CLARK, 
formerly editor Of the Knickerbocker Magazine, 
that many years ro he appended to the official 
report of one of the annual. dinners of the St. 
Nicholas Society, just after-the expiration of 
Governot Bougkx’s term of office, a report of the 
mock celebration which the colored waiters had 
on the remains of the feast. One of them toast- 
ed the ex-Governor as follows: **‘ Here’s‘to Gub- 
bernor Bouck, de most pop’lar man ob de age. 
He went in wid very little opposition; he went 
out wid none at all.” $ 

—Mr. Genio C. Scott, who died ‘na few days 
since in this city, was well known in literary 
circles for his interesting contributions to the- 
press on Out-door sports, but more especially 
for his admirable volume on Fishing in American 


Waters. With these subjects he was perfectly - 


familiar, having had an experience probably un- 
surpassed by that of any man in the country. 
His love of fishing, indeed, amonnted to a pas- 
sion, and there is scarcely a notable fishing spot 
on the coast fron¥ Maine to Florida, nor in any 
of our rivers and brooks, where his rod and line 
had not been in!iuse. He was an intelligent, 
amiable, excellent gentleman—in short, a true 
fisherman. J 
—Maujor SLEEPER, himself a gallant officer in 
the Army of the Potomac, contributes to the 
Boston Advertiser an appreciative notice of Gen- 
eral GORDON'S history of that army. In respect 
to the author’s vindication of General PoRTER, 
Major SLEEPER says: *‘ We of the Army of the 
Potomac know how anxiously we have waited, 


not only for some evidence that would exonerate . 


‘him whom we all loved«and respected, .but also 


™ 


for some satisfactory explanation of the loca- . 


tion, movements, and orders which impelled its 
commander to march and countermarch, to or- 
der and counterorder, that army, until all. was 
chaos and confusion. At last we have it, for 
this volume gives the details of this campaign 
in such a square, soldierly manner, and supports 
them with such a multiplicity of evidence from 
both sides, as to leave nothing to be desired. 
From a mass of irrelevant evidence its author 
has extracted what the subsequent court of in- 
quiry found to be t&e truth, and the whole 
truth.” 

—The Turkish Sultan’s dinner parties are said 
to be rather joyless affairs. The food is either 


cold or ill cooked, and the few Turkish nobles - 


who are admitted to the banquet sit in utter si- 
lence, save when the Sultan addresses them. 
—Queen Victoria's gift to Mrs. NELLIE 
GRANT SaRTORIS was a miniature of her royal 
self set in precious stones. 41: 3 
—Mr. WALTER, M.P., recently advised the 
English clergy as a body to learn how to read 
their own sermons, and to study them before- 
hand until they were entirely familiar with them. 
The Spectator sensibly remarks that if the clergy 
would only read Mr. Dickens's life and letters, 
and observe what a world of pains be took to 
possess himself wholly with the subject of his 
reading, and with its aptness for his audience, 
before even reading aloud his own works, how 
ssionately he threw himself into the task, and 
ow no effect on his audience, however minute, 
escaped him, they would perhaps begin to un- 
derstand what their task means. 
—Dr. R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, who for over 
twenty years has been known as the literary ed- 


yitor of the Philadelphia Press, has accepted a 
similar position on the Philadelphia Avening 


News, and henceforth will devote himself exclu- 
sively to the critical department of that journal. 
There are few men in America more thoroughly 


experienced or more perfectly ee for such. 


a position than Dr. MACKENZIE. 
to scholars as high authority-on matters relating 

to literature and art, and his knowledge of the 

private history of authors of the present century 

and their works is remarkable. In this respect’ 
he is not surpassed by any man of ourtime. We 

congratulate the Hvening News on having at- 

tached Dr. MACKENZIE to its staff. 

—Ex-Mayor Exy, of this city, a confirmed 

bachelor, is a gentleman of wealth, and a shrewd 

politician. There are few nen who, like himself, 

have represented the city in the Senate, in Con- 

gress, and in the Mayoralty, who know better 

about what an election to any office should cost 

from any political organization. He thus tells 

how he came to go to Congress: ‘‘ One day I met 


Ke ny, and he said, ‘ Evy, how would You 


like to go to Congress? [I said, ‘Oh, I don’t 
know. Inever thought aboutit.’ ‘Well, think 
about it, and let me know what you conclude.’ 
I thougkt about it for a week or so, and met 
Key again. He said, ‘What, conclusion did 
ou come to about that matter” ‘*Why,I guess 
would rather like to go, if it won't cost me too 
much,’ I said. ‘* Well; how much do you want to 
give?’ said Ketiy. ‘I thought I would get off , 
with about $5000,’ I said. ‘Oh no, that won’t 
do. You must give us $10,000. Think it over 
omnia, and see if you want to go $10,000 worth.’ 
ell, I thought another week, and told Ketriy [ 
, but I didn’t wart any trouble 
about it. He agreed to it, and I handed him my 
eheck for $7000, and then went up the river. 
When the time for the Convention came around, 


would give 


|. 1 was nominated, and was eleeted.”’ A brother 
] Congreseman once saw him put bis hand in his 


pocket end take ont a handful of diamonds. He 
said to him, ‘‘ ELy, what are you doing with so 
many diamonds in your pockets?’ They were 
mostly small ones, but there were some fine ones 
among them. He smiled and said: ‘* I have had 
$100,000 in diamonds. It was during the war.- 
I had saved up a right comfortable little stake, 
and when greenbacks began going down, down, 
down, I began to get scared, and I wanted my 
money in something handy and safe that I could 
carry about my person. So I bought diamonds, 
and intended, when the government weit under, 
to skip across the ocean, and-live quietly in some 
leasant place over there. These ure a few I had 
eft, and have never cared to seil.’’ | 
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_ THE HON. JOHN D. LONG. - 
Txe- Hon. Joux D. Lone, the new Governor of 


‘Massachusetts, was born in Buckfield, Maine, in 


October, 1838. His father was widely known 
and respected, and was the Whig candidate for 
Congress from that State in the days when such 
a nomination was the highest honor that party 
could-give. Mr. Lone was a quiet, sensitive, stu- 
dious boy, and made such rapid progress at school 
that he entered Harvard College at fourteen. He 


at once took high rank, and graduated second in | 


his class in 1857. On leaving college he became 
principal of the Westford Academy, in Massa- 
chusetts, and his administration and great person- 
al popularity awakened an enthusiasm and pros- 
perity which are yet felt there. 

After two years at Westford Mr. Lone entered 
the Harvard Law School, and theré and in the of- 
fice of Hon. Sipney Barrtiett he completed his 
He was admitted to the bar in 
' 1861, and commenced practice in his native town. 
' Two years later he came to Boston, and soon be- 
‘came associated as.a partner with Srittman B. 

ALLEN, a lawyer in practice there. This partner- 
ship has continued until the present time, Mr. 
Hemenway and Mr. SavaGe having been subse- 
quently admitted. Years of hard work in the 
profession followed, during which the business of 
the firm steadily increased, and they became wide- 
ly known, and Mr. Loye won an honorable posi- 
tion at the bar as an upright and able lawyer. 
During this time he married Miss Mary GLOvEr, 
an accomplished lady, and settled in a beautiful 
home in Hingham. Five years ago he was elect- 
ell to the Legislature, and for the three following 
years Was. chosen Speaker of the House, receiv- 
ing the second year a unanimous vote. One year 
ago he was elected Lieutenant-Governor. This 
office in Massachusetts is far from being a sine- 
cure. The Lieutenant-Governor is, ex-officio, pre- 
siding officer of the Council, and chairman of the 
- Committees on Pardons, Prisons, Charitable Insti- 
tutions, Railroads, Hoosac Tunnel, etc. The Leg- 
islature frequently votes large sums ‘to be expend- 
ed under the direction of the Governor and Coun- 
cil,” and the burden of seeing such moneys prop- 
erly expended falls principally upon the presid- 
ing officer, who should be a first-class business man. 
Mr. Lona’s administration of the office has been 
highly satisfactory; and this fall he was elected 
Governor against General Burier, after a hard 


campaign, in which he was opposed by nearly the » 


- whole Democratic party, and many Independent 
Republicans, led by ex-Collector Simmons, ex-Mar- 
Shal Usner; and other disappointed and super- 
seded politicians. Mr. Lone is not exceptionally 
brilliant. He is a man of deep thought, and has 
an even and well-balanced mind. He is an ac- 
vomplished classical scholar, and last year pub- 
lished a translation of VirGiL’s AMneid, which has 
been well received. The style is as easy, familiar, 
and graceful as an almost literal translation will 
permit. He is quick and accurate in business 
matters, and has had many estates to settle. He 
is a ready and pleasant speaker, and possesses a 
rare executive ability. He is one of the youngest 
of Massachusetts Governors; and being in the 
prime of bodily and mental vigor, his friends look 
forward to many years of usefulness for him. to 
the State and nation. 


THE HON. JOHN D. LONG, GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS,—Puor. ny Norman & 


THE FARMERS’ MARKET. 


THE new market intended to relieve the press- 
ure on the streets about Washington Market, 
which are crowded with produce wagons almost 
to the exclusion of other vehicles, was formally 
opened on the 22d of December. It is in the 
space bounded by Little Twelfth, West, Ganse- 
voort, and Washington streets. This open square 
is crossed by a large number of paved roadways 
thirty feet in width and by foot-paths six feet in 
width. A row of wagons ean be placed on either 
side on one of these roadways, and yet leave 


space enough for two wagons to pass each other | 


in the centres. The market affords no shelter 
for men or teams, and will probably not be open 
for business till spring. 


SOME EARLY INVENTIONS. 


_ Tue sketches on page 21 show some of those old 
pieces of machinery which to our educated eyes 
| appear awkward and primitive to the last degree, 

but which were looked upon by our fathers as 
very miracles of mechanical art. The printing 
press upon which FranxkLin worked seems but a 
rude affair, but it was an immense improvement 


upon those that had preceded it. It is probable 
that impressions were first taken from by a 
mallet and “ planer” (a smooth-faced block of hard 
wood used for levelling the type before printin ) 
as proof-sheets now often are, or by a brush in the 

Chinese manner; but presses were soon invented 

for the purpose. There are engravings represent- 
ing the printing-press as it existed about 1520, It 

was large enough to print only two folio pages, and 
for this two pulls were required, the force being 

applied by a simple screw and lever. About 1620 

BiarEw, of Amsterdam, produced a tly im- 

proved press,‘which with little alteration contin- 

ued in use for more than a century and a half. 

His press had a travelling bed, platen depressed 

by a screw moved by a lever, and a spring to raise 

the screw and platen after the delivery of the im. 

pression. The press preserved in the Patent Of. 

fice at Washington as the one used by 

in London in 1725 was a BLaEw press with mi- 

nor details, and generally known as the Ramacr 

press. It is a clumsy structure, almost entirely 

of wood, iron having been substituted for one part 

after another at later dates. 

The original engine of the steamboat Comet 
presents a curious contrast to the massive and 
intricate machinery by which our larger vessels 
are now propelled. The Comet was a dainty little 
craft, forty feet long, ten and a half feet wide, 
and of twenty-five tons burden, and to her is due 
the honor of having inaugurated regular steam 
navigation on the river Clyde, Scotland. The en- 
gines of three-horse-power drove two pairs of 
paddle-wheels, and the speed attained was about 
five miles an hour. The vessel was named after 
the celebrated comet of 1811, and was built in 
that year by JoHN and CuHarLes Woop, of Port 
Glasgow, Renfrewshire. The engine was made and 
fitted on board the Comet by Mr. Joun Rosertson, 
of Glasgow, who at the advanced age of eighty-one 
years completed its re-erection in the Patent Mu- 
seum, London, December 27, 1862. Mr. BE.t pre- 
sented this new method of navigation to the Brit- 
ish government at three different times, namely, 
1800, 1808, and 1813, when, after all his exer- 
tions, it was thought to be of no utility to the 
government. After his first rebuff, in 1803, he 
determined to make an attempt to interest other 
governments in the matter, and he therefore sent 
a description of his method of applying steam in 
propelling vessels against wind and: tide to all the 
emperors and crowned heads in Europe, and also 
to our own American government. Ft.ton had, 
however, been upon BE.w’s track; and although 
it is generally admitted that our American invent- 
or was materially indebted to the Scotch engineer 
in the construction of his vessels, there can be no 
doubt that he enjoys a priority over BE. of about 
four years. 

It is a curious fagt that the all-important steam- 
engine grew out of a device for pumpigg, The 
first patent for the application of steam-power to 
various kinds of machines was taken out in 1698 
by Captain Savery, who in pumping mines made 
use of the condensation of steam in a clese vessel 
to produce a vacuum, and thus raise the water to a 
certain height, after which the elasticity of steam 
pressing upon its surface was made to raise it 
still further in a second vessel. Improvements 
were made upon this, until Watt produced the 
practical and valuable piece of mechanism which 
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entitled him to the name of inventor of the steam- 
engine. The old “ pumping engine” in our sketch 
be erected about the year 1795, at Kell’s Pit, 

umberland, England, for the purpose of hoisting 
— It was afterward removed to Castlerig 

it, and in 1837 to Wreath Pit, all near White- 
haven. At the latter place it continued to raise 
coals and to‘work a pump by means of a cast- 
iron beam placed\above the main beam, until the 
Summer of 1878, when it was removed, and pre- 
sented to the Commissioner of Patents by the 
Earl of Lonsdale. It took six months to erect 
the old engine at the Patent-office Museum in 
perfect order. 


Spinning is an industry so much older than | 


history that it would be vain to try and look up 
its origin; but until the invention of the spin- 


ning-jenny by HarGreaves in 1764 no. contriv- 
ance had been devised for spinning more than 
two threads at a time. His device had in it so 
much of suggestion, however, that the eight 
threads spun by his machine were quickly aug- 
mented by eighty, and the number was ultimately 
dependent entirely upon mechanical convenience: 
But the spinning-jenny, however developed, could 
perform but one process, and was consequently 
soon supplemented by ArkwriGHr’s throstle ma- 


chine, invented in 1769, and three years later su- 
perseded by Crompron’s mule-jenny. The former 
marvel of mechanism, as it appeared at the time, 
was an ingenious contrivance for passing the rough 
cotton or woollen fibres through a hollow revolv- 
ing cylinder furnished on the inside with rows of 


spikes, by which process they were loosened, freed 


INVENTIONS. 


‘ 
from lumps and knots, and thus prepared to be 
moulded by rollers into “laps,” or symmetrical 
compressed layers. The latter are then subject- 
ed to the carding machine, which consists of a 
series of cylinders thickly set with steel wires re- 
volving in opposite directions so close to each 
ether that the fibres of the lap passing between 
them are rapidly and ahernately caught and sub- 
jected to such tension by the wire teeth that they 
come out straightened side by side in a cobweb-like 
film. It is then passed through a smooth metal 
ring and two polished rollers, which form it into 
a loose untwisted column an inch thick, called 
“ sliver,” and deposit it in a tin can. The sliver 
is then by another process of tefision drawn out 
into “ rovings” not thicker than a quill, slightly 
twisted to give them consistency, then wound and 


drawn upon large reels, and subjected to the spin- 
ning-jenny. By the operation of ARkwrRIGHT’s 
throstle machine the rovings were drawn through 

a succession of pairs of rollers connected. togeth- 

er, but each successive pair moving at an accel- 
erated rate of speed, so that*the roving when it 
emerges from the last machine is many times 
longer than the sliver: It is then wound upon | 
spools or reels, transferred to the spinning frame, - 
is brought by similar processes to the thinness ‘| 
deemed desirable, when a rapidly revolving spin- 

dle twists it into threads, and winds it ready for 

the weaver. Modern French manufacturers have 
carried their spinning processes to such an ex- 

tmeme of tenuity that a pound of cotton has been : 
drawn into a yarn 4770 miles in length. 

Few objects could be more interesting in a col- 
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: lection of old mechanical curiosities than GrorDIE 


SrepHenson’s “ Rocket.” This was the famous 
locomotive constructed by Messrs. SrepHeNson & 
Co. in 1829, to compete in the trial of locomotive 
engines made on the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway in October, 1829. Inventors are apt to 
be men of peculiar character and eccentric lives, 
‘but few have as singular or as entertaining a his- 
tory as he who construgted the Rocket. Gror- 
pig SrerHENson,as he was known to his com- 
rades, was a poor English lad, and in his youth 
was employed at various collieries, first as fire- 
man and afterward as plugman. Gradually he 
acquired so complete a knowledge of an engine 
as to be able to take it apart and make any ordi- 
nary repairs. At eighteen he could not read, but 
so convinced was he of the necessity of a cer- 
tain amount of learning that by attending night 
schools he was able within two years to read, 
write, and cipher with considerable facility. In 
1805 he formed the plan of emigrating to the 
United States, but was unable to raise money for 
his passage and outfit. He continued to work in 
different collieries, and in his leisure hours stud- 


' jed mechanics and engineering, mended clocks 
- and shoes, cut out clothes for the miners, and 
_ turned his hand to other useful occupations. His 
: skill in repairing engines and his improvements 


upon old machinery led, in 1812, to his appoint- 
ment as enginewright at Killingworth, at a salary 
of £100 a year. Besides erecting a winding en- 
gine for drawing up coal, and a pumping engine, 
_he projected and laid down a self-acting incline 
along the declivity of the Willington ballast quay, 
so arranged that full wagons descending to the 
vessels drew up the empty ones. 

But the eonstruction of an efficient and eco- 
nomical locomotive engine mainly occupied his 
attention, and in July, 1814; he completed one 
which worked successfully‘on the Killingworth 
Raiiroad, and proved the- best yet construcied. 


_ It was the first locomotive: made with smooth 


wheels, for he rejected the contrivances which 
TREVITHICK, BLENKINSOP, and others had thought 
necessary to secure eflicient adhesion between 
the wheels and the rails. While engaged in 
plans for an improved engine his attention was 
attracted to the increase in the draught of the 
furnace obtained by turning the waste steam up 
the chimney, at first practiced solely in the desire 
to lessen the noise caused by the escape of the 
steam. Hence originated the steam-blast, the 
most important improvement in the locomotive 
up to that time, and it was embodied in his next 
engine, completed in 1815. SrepHENson’s in- 
ventive genius extended all over the road, to the 
cars, thie seats, the rails, and even beyond it, for 
he contested the invention of the first miner’s 
safety-lamp with Sir Humpyry Davy. But his 


* great and signal triumph wag in connection with 


the famous Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 


' In 1825 he was appointed principal engineer of 


this road. J 
The clumsy expedient of q series of stationary 
machines one and a half miles apart would have 
been adopted but for the epergy of STEPHENSON 
and some of his friends. He finally prevailed on 
the directors to offer a prize of £500 for the 
most effective locomotive engine for the purposes 
of the road. This led to the triumph of the 
Rocket, which proved to be the best of the four 
engines entered, having averaged a speed of four- 
teen .miles an hour, and eyen attained one of 
twentyenine miles. The distinguishing features 
of the Rocket, the first high-speed locomotive of 
the standard modern type, were the multitubular 
boiler (which was not SrepHENsoN’s invention, 
_but was first applied by him to locomotives), the 
blast-pipe, and the direct connection of the steam- 
cylinders to one axle and one pair of wheels. At 
the opening of the road, September 15, 1830, 
‘eight locomotives, constructed at the Stephenson 
Works, were employed, and Mr, Huskisson, mem- 
ber of Parliament for Liverpool, having been ac- 


- cidentally. struck down and fatally injured by 


the Rocket, was conVeyed in the Northumbrian, 
driven. by GeorGr SrerHenson, from Parkside to 
Eccles, a distance of fifteen miles, at the then un- 
precedented rate of thirty-six miles an hour. The 
old Rocket-stands now in the Patent-office Muse- 
um, in London, and is well worthy a visit from all 
who pass through the great English capital. At 
the’ time it was presented to the Museum many of 
the paris were missing, but they were gratuitously 
restored by Messrs. G. & R..Srepuenson & Co., 
engineers, at Newcastle-on-Tyne. Those of our 
readers who are not likely to see the Rocket-in 
its present honorable but stationary retreat, will 
not fail to get an excellent idea of the old locomo- 
tive from our sketch. In singular contrast to it 
is seen, enshrined in a glass case, a model of a 
modern locomotive engine and tender similar to 
those used on the Indian Railway, and mannfac- 
tured at the Railway Foundry of Leeds in 1856. 


YORK IN 
Tue winter of 1779-80 was one of the coldest 


_ever known in New York. Over the wreck of the 


city, half destroyed by two great fires, the fierce 
winds swept down from the Highlands, laden with 
frost and snow. Both sides of Broadway lay in 
ruins, and nothing protected the small cluster of 


.* buildings that still remained untouched on the 


eastern side, along Broad Street, Wall, and Will- 
iam, from the piercing blast. Huge cakes of ice 
floating down the Hudson had formed a brid 

across the river, and nightly the British sentinels 
watched incessantly lest the triumphant Ameri- 
cans, already conscious of victory, might pass over 
from Paulus Hook to seize the last stronghold of 
the foe. It is difficult for the citizen of New York 
in 1880 to conceive ofthe miserable fate of his 
magnificent city a century ago—held by an armed 
force of foreign soldiers, its commerce lost, its 
people impoverished, a winter of intense severity 


- covering it with unusual suffering, famine reach- 


ing even to the wealthiest families, fire-wood sel- 


dom to be purchased, disease and death penetra- 


ting to almost every household, while all around 
the diligent besiegers watched the defenses of the 
enemy, and from Westchester, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut were prepared 1o pierce if, possible 
the Tory lines, and avenge the ravages of CLINTON 
on the Hudson and Tryon on the New England 
shores. It is difficult to conceive of New York 
besieged. Yet all the pains and perils of a be- 
leaguered city gathered in 1780 around its un- 
lucky inhabitants. 

The snow fell in the suburbs to the depth of 
eight feet; an icy bridge closed the East River at 
Hell Gate ; the ice-fields reached to Staten Island, 
and impeded the passage of vessels up the Nar- 
rows, - In the midst of the intense cold the supply 
of fuel seems almost to have failed wholly. The 
river was closed by the ice and the patrjots; the 
Jersey shore was hostile and dangerous. Sir Hen- 
ry Curnton had in vain invited or commanded 
the farmers of Long Island to cut down their 
forests and send in their forage. Wood was so 


~searce that the gift of a few fagots was gladl 


received by Madame Riepese. to warm her half- 


frozen children. The shade trees of the city dis- . 


appeared as the cold deepened, and, like Paris in 
1870, New York was forced to strip itself of its 
finest decoration to save its crowded population 
from unbearable ‘suffering. It is difficult to dis- 
cover where the great majority of its people found 
any shelter from the inclement season. A large 
part of the city had been burned down in the two 
fires. Yet the population must have been double 
what it was in timés of peace. The number of 
its citizens at the opening of the war had been 
about eighteen thousand. But the number of 
British officers and soldiers now encamped within 
its lines or billeted upon its people must have 
varied constantly from twenty to thirty thousand ; 
the influx of Tory refugees from the country was 
large; the greater part of the original population 
remnained. Nearly forty thousand persons were 
sometimes crowded within the limits of the city, 
and found shelter where they could—in tents, 


huts, deserted houses, in churches, barracks, or. 


in the fine mansions that still remained unharm- 
ed. Sir Henry Cuirnton had four large houses ; 
Tryon lent his to Madame RiepEsEx ; but the in- 
tense suffering of the poorer citizens in this fatal 
winter has never yet been described. We have 
only the journals of the wealthy, and even the 
wealthy complain. 

Famine was joined to the intense cold; the 
poor starved in their humble quarters, and in 
many a household for the first time gaunt pov- 
erty forced its way. In the fires that seemed 
never to cease many of the citizens had lost great 
sums that could never be regained. The Bay- 
arps, Duyckincks, Mesters, Moores, CrvGers, 
and others are mentioned as having lost many 
houses. Incendiarism added to the general, ter- 
ror, and it was believed that the provincials were 
constantly on the watch to burn down what was 
left of the crowded city. Food rose to extraor- 
dinary prices; fifty dollars would scarcely sup- 
port a small family for two days. The supplies 
from the country were wager ye by the vigilance 
of the patriots, and the chief dependence of the 
garrison and the people lay in the great fleets 
that made their way from Cork laden with costly 


wares and provisions, in the traders from Hali- | 


fax, and swift schooners from the West Indies. 
But in the winter of 1779-80 these resources for a 
timie were cut off. The newspapers of the day 
are filled with appeals for aid; the rents of the 
unoccupied houses of the patriots were applied to 
the support of the poor; collections in the Epis- 
copal churches, benefits in the John Street Thea- 
tre, helped the cause of charity. _The Tories were 
never wanting in liberality to. their own friends, 
but to the patriot prisoner and the republican 
families cold and hunger were constant guests. 
Disease raged everywhere ; small-pox was seldom 
absent from the crowded garrison; the poorer 
quarters of the city, and even the finest houses, 
were visited by the fatal pestilence. It was the 
custom to remove to the country to undergo in- 
oculation; but the country in the environs of 
New York was no longer safe from the active 
leaders of the patriot party; the siege of the 
unlucky city.was slowly advancing; the French 
fleets sometimes completed its blockade ; Amer- 
ican privateers cut off the provision ships from 
Cork or Halifax ~ and Wasuneron, in all his 
plans of Southern adventure, never lost his hold 
upon New York. 

In the midst of their real dangers and dis- 
tresses, the royal leaders in 1780 had formed a 
miniature court in the wasted cityfand lived in 4 
kind of regal magnificence. Sir Henry Ciunton 
was the viceroy. of the shadowy realm; around 
him were gathered the Howes, Burcoyng, ANDRE, 
a group of loyal provincials; at his house at the 
lower end of Broadway, or sometimes in Broad 
Street, Sir Henry gave brilliant dinners and par- 
ties that were reflections of the regal splendors 
of St. James’s. The richest wines flowed, the 
costliest viands—turkeys at four dollars apiece, 
and butter at a dollar a pound; the guests were 
clothed in the latest London fashions; the rich 
silks and brocades of Italy swept the sanded 
floors, and in the chill winter nights the carriages 
rolled amidst the ruins of Broadway, and riot and 
revelry. disturbed the rest of the anxious peo- 
ple. Sometimes the more noted of the patriotic 
citizens were admitted to the royal assemblies, 
and the wit of the American ladies could not be 
always restrained. The retort of the lively Miss 
Franks is remembered. Sir Henry Cirnton had 
paid her particular attention at one of his most 
brilliant assemblies. At length he proposed as a 
toast, “‘ Britons, strike home.” “The command- 
er-in-chief has made a mistake,” exclaimed the 
fair object of his admiration ; “he means, Brit- 
ons, go home.” 

On Hanover Square were the booksellers and 
newspapers—the literary centre of the Tory fac- 
tion. Here Rivnieron published his Royal Ga- 
actiema paper that never lost heart in the midst 


of disaster and defeat, and never failed to prom- 
ise the speedy victory of the royal arms. Here, 
too, Gaing’s Register conformed to the ruling opin- 


| ions, and defended the lost cause of despotism 


and aristocracy. At Gainr’s shop were to be found 
all the latest productions of the London press. 
He advertises Hvelina, the Tour to the Hebrides, 
the poems and prose works of “the great Dr. 
GotpsmiTu.” But the only books sold on his coun- 
ters were those written by the supporters of the 
Ministry, and by the faithful circle that obeyed 
the autocratic rule of Dr. Jonnson, A rigid cen- 
sorship controlled the press. The patriots in the 
city heard with a smile or a sigh the idle boasts 
of the Tory editors. Sometimes they ventured 
to reply by a ‘secret pasquinade, and by distrib- 
uting a few copies of the Boston or Kingston 
journals, Here the beleaguered citizens would 
learn for the first time that WasHineton had not 
been hopelessly defeated, that the American ar- 
mies were still in the field, that France and Spain 
were aiding the Americans, and that a whole na- 
tion was in arms against the feeble garrison at 
New York. Of the people of the city a large part 
had consented to take the oath of allegiance ; 
they even paraded in the provincial regiments, 
and assumed the royal uniform. But their hearts 
were with WasnHineTon and his patient soldiers ; 


‘and the rumors of conspiracies and plots against 


their rule never ceased to disturb the Tory chiefs 
in the midst of their loudest vaunts. The people 
of New York had been almost the first to rebel, 
and only the armies and fleets of England could 
hold them in subjection. 

The victory of the people was, in fact, in 1780, 
not faraway. Yet even the idea of the existence of 
an independent people was, a century ago, almost 
inconceivable to the ruling castes of Europe and 
America. In England the notion ofa popular rule 
was something odious and incomprehensible to 
kings and nobles. France was a despotism more 
cruel and oppressive than modern Turkey. In 
Germany the people seemed to exist only to grat- 
ify the vices and the ambition of its petty rulers. 
There was not a trace of a free government in 
all Europe, except in some Swiss canton or Ger- 
man burgh, and the last hope of human progress 
lay in the armies of WasHtneTon and the people 
of America. To-day Europe and America are 
nearly free. Knowledge has conquered its mediz- 
val foes. The lapse of a century has taught men 
to think and act. For another century let Amer- 
ica lead on the nations, and the barbarous im- 
pulses yet surviving may be finally overthrown. 

EvGENe LAWRENCE. 


OTHELLO THE SECOND. 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 
Avrtuor or Cowarp Consorenor,” GRANDMOTHER'S 
ONKY,” ETO., ETO. 


CHAPTER IL. 
“ POOR FRED.” 


THe happy couple spent a long honey-moon 
abroad. They were not back in Westerton before 
the spring. They began their home life together 
with the same confidence with which they had 
entered into their engagement to be married. 
“How fond they are of each other!’ was on the 
lips of every friend they had. 

Yes, there seemed every prospect of theirs being 
a happy marriage. I was not inclined to doubt 
it myself now—only disposed to wonder occasion- 
ally why I had never known this new Conrad Gor- 
don whom everybody liked, why he had always 
been in the old days so different a man to me. 
All the faults of his disposition he seemed to 
have left behind with his lands in East India, 
and to have returned an amiable, generous, high- 
souled gentleman. He seemed to have outlived 
even his jealous disposition. He took it as a com- 
pliment, as a pleasant jest even, any attention 
which his pretty wife received. Was this really 
the same man? was the wild thought which I 
would have at times. 

All the spring passed thus; the bright sum- 
mer, when they went away to the sea; the au- 
tumn up to the early winter, when they were back 
again in their grandhome. From Conrad Gordon 
I received no further confidences. I was assured 
he was happy; that he had not a care in the 
world from his affectionate wife, who made an 
idol of him after her own fashion too, and whose 
high spirits and girlish little fantasies were as pre- 
dominant as in her maiden days. It could not 
last, I was certain; but when the time would 
come for these two to be more staid and matter- 
of-fact and homely, I did not readily perceive. 

Theirs was a gay life. If there were a fault 
to be found with them, it was in their incessant 
pursuit of pleasure, in the ‘dinner parties and 
balls which they gave at their own house—which 
they attended at their numerous friends’. There 
seemed no peace and rest, and little of the home 
life which in her place I would have preferred. 

Whether she would have preferred it too I was 
not able to ascertain. She was fond of society, 


of admiration, of the busy world without-doors. 


The gay life seemed to agree with her, and to 
steal no roses from her cheeks. “Conrad is fond 
of see'ng me the centre of a crowd,” she said to 
me once, “and I like the excitement of it all very 
well. We are not a steady-going old married pair 
yet, Beckie.” | 

“No, but it is time you were,” I said. 

It was close upon the end of the year—close 
upon Christmas-time—when there came across 
the snow-covered lawn to my French window, at 
which I was sitting, a figure from the past, of 
which I had often dreamed. I did not see him 
until he was standing at the window to scare me. 
Then his hearty laugh at my astonishment rang 
Yt i—a the frosty air like a peal from the old 


ys. 
“Fred,” I cried, opening the window in my | 


impulse, and letting him in along with the snow. 
drift, ‘this is a surprise. How glad I am to see 
you back !” 

‘‘] thought you would be,” he answered, taking 
me in his arms; “I was sure you would, for one, 
at all events, Sisters don’t change with every 
wind and tide, thank God!” 

I looked into his face. Something told me 
that he had already heard the news of Mary’s 
marriage, and was inclined to regard it despond- 
ently, almost as a breach of faith toward one who 
should not have been forgotten quite so readily, 
or been taken so quickly at his word. I did not 
speak of Mary. I hastened to disencumber him 
of his great-coat and hat, to seat him in his old 
place by the fireside, with his bronzed good-look- 
ing face full in the ruddy blaze before me. 

“To think you are back again!” I said, exult- 
ingly. “And for good, is it ?” 

‘Tam not certain,” was his answer; “ not half 
as certain as I was an hour ago, when it struck 
me how lonely you must be in the old home, and 
how I might help to cheer it for you.” 

“ And now ?” 

“And now I am not half sure of myself, and 
may want cheering instead,” he added. “That’s 
my luck—‘ Fred’s luck,’ as you used to say, if you 
remember.” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

We were silent for a while. He sat drawing 
patterns with the muddy toe of his boot on my 
crumb-cloth, to my maidenly discomfiture, but I 
had not the heart to scold him. 

“T have come back rich—that is, tolerably rich, 
for me,” he said, suddenly, “and you do not con- 
gratulate 

“‘T congratulate you, Fred, with all my heart.” 

“Thank you.” 

“And how—’” I began, when he interrupted me. 

“Oh! never mind that. I-had grown desper- 
ate; it was sink or swim—a wild plunge to the 
other side, or a cool drop to the bottom—and I 
chanced it at the tables at Monaco. By Heaven, 
‘ Fred’s luck’ turned at last, and I made a heap of 
money in three hours, and came away before for- 
tune deserted me, in its scurvy old way. Have 
you ever known me exhibit as much prudence as 
that?” 

‘Not often,” I answered, softly; “and I am 
sorry you have come back rich by these means, 
Fred.”’ 

“You must not preach,” he said, quickly. 
“You were always disposed to be priggish and 
to sermonize. I-often think that that last word 
lost you Conrad Gordon, Beckie.” 

“Perhaps so,” was my reply. 

“And a good loss too,” he added, with a sud- 
den fierceness. ‘‘I say a good loss—damn him! 
There !” 

“Hush! hush! Fred; you forget yourself and 
me. You are not just.” 

“Has any one been just to me—acted justly 
toward me, Rebecca ?” he continued, in the same 
fierce strain. ‘‘ Have I not been a scape-goat all 
my life?” | 

He got up, and paced the room with long, im- 
petuous strides; he struck the table with his 
hand as he passed it, and scattered my books on 
the floor. | 

“* What has disturbed you, Fred? of what have 
you to complain ?” I asked. 

“It is easy to inquire, but not easy to explain,” 
he said, becoming somewhat calmer after this. 
“But I have not been treated well. She need 

‘not have taken me so completely at my word.” 

“You released her from the engagement—for 
it is of Mary you are speaking, I suppose ?” 

“Oh yes—yes.” 

“Did you not mean—” 

“T meant every word I said then,” he inter- 
rupted, angrily again; “but I was mad when I 
wrote, and she might have seen that, and waited 
a little while longer—waited till I had come back, 
as I have done, to marry her, and, my God! to find 
her another man’s wife!” 

‘You have no right to complain, Fred,” I urged. 

“T think I have, 
hers has been at the bottom of this plot, dragged 
her into it, persuaded her what an eligible match 
it was. He always hated me,” Fred muttered: 

“Well, well, it is all over now; why should you 
rave like this ?” 

“Tt is not all over.” 

“It is—it must be.” 

“She has never loved that brute Gordon, or 
forgotten me,” he exclaimed. “I will see her—I 
will explain—I will tell him—” 

“‘ Nothing, I hope, Fred,” I concluded. 

“Ah! wait a bit, Beck. You are no judge of 
character—you never were,” he said. “I’m not 
the weak milksop you have fancied me.” 

“ All this is folly.” | 

“I have been wronged, and I'll have my re- 
venge,” he cried. 

“There has been no wrong ; ‘and you will think 
better of it to-morrow.” 

“We shall see!” he muttered. 

His threats did not alarm me very much. I 
had seen a great deal of Fred’s vaporings in my 
time, and I knew him too well, I thought, to be- 
lieve that any disappointment would weigh upon 
him long. | ae 

Was I a worse judge of man’s character than 
are most of my sex? Was I as mistaken in my 
estimate of Fred’s as I had been, to all appear- 
ances, in Conrad Gordon’s ? 

It seemed so; for Fred Bevis was unlike the 
old brother of mine from that day forth. Despite 
his long silence, his surrender of all claim to 
Mary’s affections, he was a man who had returned 
back with a grievance, and was disposed to nurse 
it, to his prejudice and my discomfiture. He was 
not my brother Fred again. He was a moody, dis- 
contented man, who cast a gloom over the house 
rather than helped to brighten it, as I had always 
thought he would. I missed the old hearty laugh 
which had been natural to him; I began to fear 
him and his moods a little, to be sorry, after a 
while, that he had come back, although it was 
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don and Mary. 


became a memorable date to me. 
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hardly in my heart to think very badly of him. 
‘He was not the man for whose return I had prayed. 


He renewed his acquaintance with Conrad Gor- 
Living in so small a town, it was 
impossible to prevent their meeting ; indeed, it was 
impossible to say why they should not meet. Peo- 
le who have changed their minds cross each oth- 
er’s path with every hour of the day, and these 


were commonplace folk who might be trusted to 


play propriety. 

Conrad Gordon thought so—even turned the 
first meeting of the old lovers into a jest, as if 
anxious to put them at their ease. And Mary 
Gordon, proud of her husband’s love, and recip- 
rocating it very warmly, was at her ease at once. 
She had no suspicion of the old ion burning 


in the breast of Fred Bevis; she had outlived her 


first romance, and she felt glad to meet him as a 
friend, to laugh even at the follies of the past, 
and the house of cards which had been built be- 
tween them, and allowed to collapse, when they 
were almost boy and girl. Fred affected to laugh 
also; but alone in his room at night I could hear 
him sobbing like a child or raving like a madman. 


Yes, he was very weak, poor Fred; but his weak-_ 

- ness had taken a different phase, and there was 

_ danger in it now—danger to others as well as to 
himself. | 


CHAPTER III. 

Coxrap Gorpon issued announcements to all 
his friends that the anniversary of his wedding 
day was to be celebrated by a-ball. It would be 
a grand ball, everybody was certain: when there 
was an opportunity for display, it was not in the 
Gordon nature to miss:it. This had been always 
Conrad’s weakness, and of late days, and with in- 


-creasing wealth, it had grown upon him like a 
_ disease. He was spoiling his wife; he was offer- 


ing a bad example to the county ; he was encour- 
aging extravagance, envious neighbors said among 
themselves, but they accepted his invitations to 
the féte with alacrity, and mustered in goodly num- 


_ bers to the show. 


I had had a faint hope that Fred would decline 
the invitation, but he professed himself anxious 
to be my escort, and Mary’s urgent letter to me 


was one to which I could not say no. I should 


have been glad to hide away from all their gayety, 
but it was the end of the first year of their happi- 
ness, and I must come, Mary wrote ; and I did not 
like the idea of Fred’s going to their house with- 
out me. He had become grave and thoughtful of 
late days, I have said; and I was doubtful of a 
manner that was far from natural. | 

We went to The Limes the day before Christ- 


_ mas-eve; it was the end of one year and the be- 


ginning of another in Mary Gordon’s life. It 

I was like some 
one behind the scenes who knew more than the 
rest, and had grown uneasy with the knowledge. 
I was a spy in their midst—as earnest and as 


watchful as though an impending danger had 


_ been whispered to me, and it might be in my power 


to thwart it, with God’s help. 
It was a night of shadow, despite my effort to 
shake off the gloom which submerged me, despite 


_ the light and life on every side of me, the crowds 


of friends and acquaintances, the bright faces, 
the merry peals of laughter, the gay dance-music 
from the orchestra. I had not seen Mary in 


_ higher spirits; her whole soul was in the success 


of the entertainment; and her husband flitted to 
and fro, an amiable master of the ceremonies, in- 
tensely anxious for the comfort of his guests. 
This was in the early part of the evening ; after 
the great supper there was achange. I had been 
waiting for it; I felt there was a crisis in more 
than one weak life that night. Mary was walking 
with my brother, and I was watching them, when 


_ Gordon’s voice, close to my ear, startled me. 


“T am afraid you have spent a very dull even- 


ing, Rebecca,” he said. He had taken to calling 


me by my Christian name again, following his 
wife’s example. 
“Oh no; I have danced several times. The 


| party has been a very great success: don’t you 
thin 


so?” I said, hurriedly, perhaps a little in- 


coherently. 


“T hope it has,” he answered. “ Mary and I 
have not spared any pains to do honor to the an- 
niversary of our wedding day, and she is very 
happy.” Itid not answer him ; there was a new 


- tone in his voice which I fancied I remembered— 


a faint ring of an old inharmonious note that used 


to jar upon me. : 
“TI do not remember seeing Mary in such high 


_ Spirits as these before,” he added, thoughtfully ; 


“she is as impulsive and full of excitement as a 


child.” 


“This is a memorable day to lhigr.” 

“To us both,” he added. 

“ Certainly.” 

“We look back and have nothing to regret,”’ he 
continued ; “ we look forward full of faith too— 


that is what Mary said this morning.” 


“Yes, she is a very happy wife.” 


~ Do you think so ?” 


“T do indeed.” 

“T have tried. to make her so, God knows,” he 
said. Then he added, abruptly, “ How old is your 
brother, may I ask ?” — 

“ Three-and-twenty.” 


“Seven years younger than I; he has the world. 


before him.” 

“I trust he will succeed in it.” 

“Don’t you think he will?” he asked, very 
now, 

“'Ye-es—I hope so; but he has been unfor- 


“Will he remain a great while with you, do you 
think »” 

“I do not know.” 

He did not look at me whilst he put those 
questions, and he did not appear to be interested 
in my answers. I glanced up at him at last; he 

was watching his wife and 


with a fixed in- 


= 


tentness that was remarkable, and his swarthy 
features had deepened very much in hue. I had 
seen him look like that in the old days; I had 
missed jt till now. 

‘How long were those two engaged to each 
‘Other before they discovered their mistake, I 
wonder?” 


ae was hardly speaking to me, but I replied to 


““ Two years almost—he was abroad the greater 

of the time.” 

“* Yes, yes—I know,” he added, quickly ; “ Mary 
has told me everything—she has concealed nothing 
from me. It was the old story of a boy’s and girl’s 
fancy for each other, ripening into the usual 
childish attachment. These first loves do not last, 
and are invariably mistakes.” 

He had already forgotten I had been his first 
love—that he had been mine! He was in a half 
dream, with one couple amongst the dancers for 
the dream figures which possessed him. 

“T shall be glad when the /é¢e is over,” he mut- 
tered ; “I am tired to-night—I am getting old, I 
fancy.” 

He strolled moodily away, and when the dance 
was concluded I saw him approach his wife, whis- 
per a few words in her ear, draw her arm through 
his own, and walk away with her toward the 
spacious conservatory, into which the ball-room 
opened. My brother came and sat by my side, 
and burst into a loud laugh. 

“By Jove, if I don’t think old Gordon’s jeal- 
ous !” he cried. | 

“He has had no cause, I am sure.” 

“Well, no. But why is Beckie Bevis so cock- 
sure ?” he said, flippantly. 

‘“‘ Because Mary is not a flirt, and you are an 
honorable man,” I replied. - 

“ Nota flirt! Oh, much you know! Why, half 
the fellows are raving about Gordon’s wife to- 
night,” he said ; “ and did you ever see her look so 
beautiful ?” 

“Probably not. A ball dress becomes a pret- 
ty girl.” 

“ She hardly looks more than a girl, poor thing, 
does she?” said Fred; “‘ and yet she has been 
married a year to that beetle-browed blackamoor.” 

“‘Hush ! somebody will hear you.” 

“T- don’t care who hears me,” he said, loudly ; 
“it is a fact. Do you think she would have had 
him if it had not been for his money? Or that 
you would have had him either, mind you—all 
those long years ago, when he asked you, and then 
served you so badly.” 

“ T have never owned that he treated me badly,” 
I cried, indignantly, “and you have no right to 
tell me so.” 

‘ T beg your pardon, Beckie,” he answered, very 
quickly, at my protest. “I ought not to have said 
that. There, there, God help me, I don’t know 
what I am saying.” 

“Shall we go home ?” 

‘““Presently—in a few minutes. Mrs. Gordon 
has promised me another dance,” he stammered. 

I looked up at him, and his color changed. 

“Yes, I know what is in your suspicious little 


' mind,” he said, with a forced cough: “ you are 


thinking of my melodramatic raving on the day 
I came back to Westerton. All that is over and 
ne,’’ 

“Tam glad. It 7s all over, then?” 

“Yes, all over,” he repeated. 

There was a partner for me in the next qua- 
drille, and Conrad Gordon and his wife were our 
‘vis-a-vis. I glanced toward Marv with a smile, 
which she did not reciprocate: the 2 was a strange 
grave look that was foreign to her face ; it was 
as though I had offended her in some way. Can- 
rad Gordon had not lost his own grave aspect 
either, although he gazed down anxiously at his 
wife, as if to catch her glance. There had been 
a few words, “a little difference,” and my brother 
Fred had been the cause—were the first faint 
mutterings of the storm to be heard on the anni- 
versary of their wedding day. — 

It was a melancholy quadrille for three of the 
party, and my partner, who made the fourth in 
the set, regarded us with dismay. When it was 
concluded I followed Mary, and her husband, see- 
ing me approach, left us together. 

“ Has anything happened? Are you fatigued?” 
I hastened to inquire, as I sat down by her 
side. 

‘‘ What should have happened to me ?” was the 
sharp rejoinder. 

‘‘J—-I don’t know; I thought that—” and then 
I came to a full stop. It was all very difficult of 
explanation. 

‘Nothing has happened very particular,” she 
answered, slowly. “I have met with a surprise. 
That is all.” 

“Has Fred—” and then I stopped again. 

“ Yes—Fred; he has told me everything.” 

“ Everything !” I repeated, wonderingly. “Ido 
not understand.” 

“Everything concerning your past engagement 
to Conrad, which you have kept from me, hidden 
from me, both you—all] of you,” she cried, flutter- 
ing her fan violently, and the tears starting to her 
eyes. | 
«Oh, my dear Mary, I would have told you all 
this long ago, but it was your husband’s wish that 
I should not—” 

“You study my husband's wishes, it appears.” 

“It was his place to tell you. I asked him if 
he would do so, before your wedding day; I knew 
it would be so much better. Ah, do not reprove 
me, dear, I will tell you all to-morrow.” 

She softened at the regretful tones of my voice, 
at the sorrow. which my face betrayed. She 
dropped her fan, and placed her hands in mine 
at once. 

‘“‘ There, there, Beckie, think no more about it,” 
she exclaimed. ‘I am foolish—I—lI understand 
why you did not tell me ; it was from sheer kind- 
ness ; but Conrad has put me out to-night. He 
has taken me to task, lectured me, found fault 
with me—only think—for the first time in my life, 


and about nothing. He shall be sorry for it.” 


| 


“Forget all, and forgive all, both of you,” I 
urged. | | 
“TI will not forgive him for a week,” sif® an- 
swered, pettishly, “ And to scold me for talking 
to Fred—poor, simple-minded, honest old Fred. 
It is too ridiculous. As if I had not known Fred 
all my life; as if we were not to be trusted even 
now; as if—” 

“Mary, I think it is our dance,” said Fred’s 
voice, so close to us that we both started; then 
he led her away, and the instant afterward they 
were whirling round in the waltz together. Con- 
rad Gordon took her place at once ; he had been 
watching us probably. The guests were thinning, 
and the hour was growing late. | | 

“What has she been saying to you »” he asked, 
hastily ; “may I inquire ?” 

“ She will tell you,” I answered, hurriedly ; “it 
is nothing of 

“Everything is of importance that concerns 
her,” he said, “We have had a few words—after 
all, the devil is not dead in me.” 

He stamped his foot upon the floor, and I could 
see a red light in his eyes. 

“She has been speaking of our past engage- 
ment—” 

“Ha! who has told her of that ?” he exclaimed. 
“Your brother—has he come back to wreck me ? 
That man, of all men!” 

“No, no; do not think so,” I urged. ‘It es- 
caped in conversation between them. That’s all.” 

“T will try and think it is all,” he replied; “ if 
I am mistaken, I am sorry for—your brother.” 

They were warning words, I was assured ; and 
yet they were quietly conveyed, and only his 
lurid glance made my heart sink a little. Going 
home, with the Snow thick upon our carriage win- 
dows, I could hear that voice again, and see the 
red shimmer of the eyes. Fred’s laughter sud- 
denly startled me from my reverie. 

“What a fellow!” he exclaimed. 

“Of whom are you speaking ?” 

“That Gordon, I mean. He’sa regular Othello, 
Beckie.” ae 
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GETTING UP IN THE MORNING. 


Tuere is no doubt that if an instrument could 
be invented to indicate the various degrees of 
difficulty people experience in getting out of bed 
in the morning, it would have to be graduated 
from zero up to @ very high figure indeed. Many 
persons know absolutely nothing of any difficulty 
of the sort ; they turn out of bed with the alacrity 
of a bird, glad even that it is time to get up, 
while others have to fight a battle more or less 
severe the moment they open their eyes every 
morning. 

We purposely describe the difficulty as that of 
getting out of bed, because it is to a very great 
extent a mechanical difficulty. When aman was 
once rallying another on his weakness in this re- 
spect, he said, “‘Why don’t you make up your 
mind to it ?” — The reply was, “ Make up my mind 
to it! oh, that is easy enough ; I have done that 
a hundred times; but what I can’t manage is to 
make up my body ta it.” 

A person goes to bed with his mind fully made 
up to rise in the morning at the proper time, 
whenever that may be. He knows very well he 
ought to do it, and that it will be better for him 
in every way if he does doit. Intrenched in this 
virtuous resolution, he falls asleep ; byt when he 
awakes a dull sense of inertness weighs him 
down, and if he stops to think about getting up, 
he finds that inclination has usurped the place of 
reason, and that if there is one thing under the 
sun more ridiculous than another, it is the idea of 
getting out of bed just then. The contrast be- 
tween resolution at night and inability in the 
morning is not always so vivid as this, for some 
are not very much in earnest in their resolution, 
and others are not so heavily weighted with in- 
capacity ; but the very extremity of the case may 
serve to bring Out the better the force of the dis- 
tinction drawn by the lazy man, that the real dif- 
ficulty is to make up your body to it—in fact, to 
get out of bed. Resolution is like the powder in 
the loaded cannon : it will propel the ball if only 
it take fire ; but if the powder become damp, the 
ball will never Moveaninch. And there is some- 
thing in the mists of night that seems to damp 
the resolution of a good many, so that it hangs 
fire, and they remain in bed when they really in- 
tended to get up. So powerless often is resolu- 
tion at the waking hour, that we have heard of a 
man whose determination to get up was so de- 
cided that he contrived’a machine to pull the 
clothes off him at a certain hour, actually getting 
out of bed only to put them back and get in 


in. 
*e The hour of rising has not so much to do with 
the difficulty as is commonly thought. No doubt 
when the mornings.are dark and cold and dreary, 
the difficulty is increased, and to some people it 
is inexpressibly disagreeable to turn out of a warm 
bed into the chill of a wintry atmosphere. But 
nevertheless we are very much disposed to think 
that where there is any difficulty of the kind, it is 
in the main the Same whether we get up at six 
o’clock or nine. - There is a plunge to be made 
at last, even by. the most inveterate lie-abed, and 
the only reason why he gets up at all is because 
he feels he must make the plunge. Early rising 
is indispensable to some, and even when not ab- 
solutely necessary is healthful and in many ways 
advantageous, but not to all. Some may get up 
all their life at a later hour than others, and be 
just as healthy and fulfill their duties quite as well 
as if they got up earlier. Every one must judge 
for himself when-it would be best for him to rise. 
We can not lay down any particular hour, and say 
that all without exception are bound to get up 
then. Nor must it be forgotten that the hour of 
rising must bé Compared with the hour of going 
to bed. Many doa longer day’s work than others 
who are out of bed before them: whether they 


would do a better one if they both rose and went 
to bed earlier, is a question that can not be an- 
swered with authority. So that we will leave un- 
determined the hour when we ought to get up, 
and simply take for granted—what is undeniable 
—that there is a time for each of us; and what 
we say is that, whatever that time be, whether 
earlier or later, if we experience any difficulty in 
the matter, the best way to overcome it is, not to 
give one’s self time to think about it, but instant- 
ly and mechanically to get out of bed. 

This may seem a truism, and it would indeed 
be nothing better if we meant to speak of it as an 
infallible specific for the difficdlty in question. 
What we mean rather is to point out that, in try- 
ing to overcome the difficulty, the nearer we ap- 
proximate to a mechanical act, the more likely we 
shall be to succeed. There must of course be an 
effort of the will, but it should be an instanta- 
neous effort, there should be no deliberation on 
the subject, no time giver to meditate on the pro- 


priety or otherwise of getting up, no going over | 


in our mind the pros and cons of the question. 

The weakness of resolution which some expe- 
rience in their waking moments is not unfrequent- 
ly to be accounted for by the fact that they are 
then almost incapable of thinking except in a 
distorted way. It may appear ridiculous to those 
healthy bird-like risers who invariably awake 
with mind and body alike completely invigorated ; 
but it is certain that a good many péople awake 
with a sense of weariness, a beclouded mind, a 
feeling of being only half alive, which, although 
their sleep may have been sound and have really 
done them good, and although they lose these 
feelings as soon as they are fairly astir, yet on 
first opening their eyes render them unfit to think 
at all. 
if put to the vote; the only way in which resolu- 
tion can help thera is by being concentrated in an 
immediate unthinking effort of will. 


This mental phenomenon of the waking mo- 


ments of not a few who are really not lazy, nar 
even indolent, is no doubt owing in great mea- 
sure, if not altogether, to sluggishness of systeni, 
which may be either constitutional.or the result 
of temporary indisposition. It may cause a life. 
long difficulty in regular rising, or only one that 
troubles us for a season, and which a judicious 
alterative might entirely do away with. .The in- 
firmity of the |bedy acts like a weight upon the 
mind, so that a person is not quite himself, as if 
under the influence of a narcotic, and he can no 
more reason himself out of ¢t than he can reason 
himself out of a headache ; the only thing to be 
done is to act in spite of it, and get out of bed. 
Only the strike for freedom, if it is really to 
emancipate us from the bondage of uncertain ris- 
ing, must be invariably persisted in till it is formed 
into a habit. The regularity of rising is much 
more important than the hour when we rise, for he 
who has so far mastered the matter as to get up 
punctually can get up at whatever hour he thinks 
right. Spasmodic rising, however early, followed 
by lie-abed mornings, is an irregular beating of 
the pendulum that will never make the clock of 
business goas it might or ought. ‘It is of little use 
to get up by fits and starts, like the French mar- 
shal, who used to display superhuman activity for 
a season, and then lie in bed for a week together. 
What we want rather is to imitate the great duke, 


his master, who rose with machine-like regularity, - 


and who said, when some one remarked of his 
narrow iron bedstead that there was no room to 
turn round on it, ‘“‘ When it’s time to turn round, 
it is time to turn out.” 

Those who have been accustomed from their 
earliest days thus to “turn out” think nothing of 
it; the only difficulty to them would be to keep in 
bed when their time for getting up has come. 
Habit reverses difficulties; and so the. miller, 
whose ear is used to the noise of the water-wheel 
close by, that would keep any one else awake half 
the night, only wakes when the wheel happens to 
stop. And this habit of regularity in rising is so 
much more easily acquired in early life, that young 
people can not be too earnestly persuaded to keep 
it up—as regards, at least, the regularity—when 
they leave home to go forth into the world, and 
not imagine, as too many do, that it is freedom 
then to be unpunctua! in the morning. But 
though this, like every other good habit, is more 
difficult to be acquired the older we get, because 
then we have to unlearn as well as learn, it is 
never too late to acquire it. Habit, however, it 
must become, or the attempt will only be an un- 
comfortable struggle of little real advantage. But 
let the resolution be come to, never once, under 
any consideration, to fail in the mechanical im- 
pulse to rise at the hour fixed on. Let no allow- 
ance be made, except under special circumstances 
(and the rarcr these the better), for later hours 
at night. Let this be adhered to as the broad, 
honest, matter-of-fact rule of our waking life, and 
it will be found that, though not by any means 
easy, it is the easiest and the surest way to mas- 
ter the difficulty, if difficulty there be, and to-at- 
tain the liberty of those who are free to get out 
of bed when they know they ought. ; 

Such liberty is no inconsiderable gain to any 
one. It is hard to say that any one is the man 
he might be, without it. Granted that we may do 
well in life in spite of weakness and infirmity of 
purpose on this particular point, it yet remains 
more than probable that we should do better still 
if we had it not. The folding of the hands in 
sleep for just one half hour every morning makes 
up, a8 we may easily calculate, a loss of fifteen 
days of twelve hours each in the year. Besides, 
who can tell what depreciation in sterling worth 
of character is secretly and continuously worked 
by not acting up to what conscience says is riglit ? 


With all allowance for human frailty, and with | 


full consciousness that none are perfect, the truth 
must be admitted that.it is not good, nor sensible, 
nor thoroughly manly, to be hurried in duty, and 
have precious tinhe shortened, and begin the day 
ne beaten, because we can not get out of 


Any motion to rise is sure to be negatived — 


or 
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GOOD-BY, OLD YEAR. 


O eoon companion, stand hand fast awhile: 
We've walked many a pleasant mile, 
Aud I would catch thy last, faint, parting smile, 
And say, “ -by, Old Year.” 
Here at the glowing hearth let me retrace 
The splendid tokens of thy fleeting grace, 
Thy ever open hand, and smiling face, 
dnd say, “‘Good-by, Old Year.” 
The January bells and gifte—the snow, 
The flying sleighs, the skaters all aglow, 
The glancing eyea, the whispers soft and low— 
Ab, well! Good-by, Old Year. 


The ‘February joys, the splendid play, 

The witching opera, and the ball-room gay ; 

The shopping, and the flirting—welladay ! 
Good-by, good-by, Old Year. 

The pleasant skies that came with March again, 

The Park’s gay drive, the gallop in the lane, 

The planning and the dreaming! I would fain 
Live over them, Old Year. : 


But ob, the Apri! hours! when happy trees 

Grew green with gladness in the warm south breeze, 
And ali the birds came singing o’er the seas, 

| Singing for joy, Old Year. 


The giory of the May, the warm, white showers, 

The orchard blooms, the golden-tinted flowers, 

The building nests in all the woodland bowers— 
What memories, Old Year! 


And then the roses in the month of Jténe, 

The balmy freshness of the busy noon, 

The silver splendor of the young spring moon— 
All these were thine, Old Year. 


As were the July skies, the scented hay, 

The dreamy languors ‘of the summer day, 

The drifting boat upon the calm blue bay: 
Can I forget, Old Year? 


Or hope to hear again a song so sweet 

As when, one night, with slow, consenting feet, 

I walked with Love among the August wheat: 
O Love's sweet song, Old Year! 


Its echoes haunt the shady, scented place 

Where brown September met us face to face, 

And crowned us with the vineyard’s purple grace: 
©. grapes! O Love! Old Year! 


O wine, and corn, and fruit, and little sighs! 
O misty splendor of October skies ! 3 
O Indian summer caught in lover's eyes! 

O sweet, still days, Old Year! 


O blazing hearth! O home! O comfort rare 

Of dear November with its pleasant care, 

Of grateful Thanksgiving and dainty fare, 
And heart of love, Old Year! 


Thus did we dwell together, thou good year, 

"Till hale December brought the Christmas cheer. 

‘Now shall we part? Old Friend, there is no fear: 
Thou shalt thy strength renew. 


Yet ere this charmfal circle pass away, 

Turn the familiar face—one moment stay 

While Love and Gratitude find space to say, 
Good-by, Old- Year, good-by. 


IN A BONBON BOX. 


- Ir I should tell you all, or even half, or even 
quarter, there was in that immense store, I am 
afraid I shouldn’t get through until this time next 
year, and as I have several other holiday stories 
to write, I sha’n’t attempt it. : 
Suffice it to say it was one of the most magnif- 


jcent establishments in New York city—which is 


] 


} 


saying a great deal—crowded with everything 


that any reasonable or unreasonable person could 
think of in the way of gifts useful and ornament- 
al, and on this particular Christmas-eve lighted in 
such a recklessly generous manner that floods of 
light fell from it away across the street and for 
half a block on each side. 

Directly over the four very large show windows 
outside was a remarkably warm greeting to pass- 
ers-by, as well as comers-in, formed of sparkling 
letters (looking like a crowd of stars that had 
come down from their proper sphere to see how 
things really were sree 4 on this terrestrial ball 

-on gala occasions), which in turn were formed of 
brilliant gas-jets. ‘A Merry Christmas to Every- 
body,” it read, and stout evergreen trees stood in 
the doorways, and inside sturdy dark green vines 
were twined around pillars and posts and festoon- 
ed from the ceilings, and dolls, hats, vases, every- 


_ thing, in fact, that could hold a flower or bit of 


| ivy, held a flower or bit of ivy. 


And such a noise as there was—such a variety 


of noises, I should say—-such sounds of laughing, 
_ talking, buying, and selling; such crowds of chil- 
_ dren “oh”-ing and “ah”-ing and “I wish”-ing; 
' hundreds of music-boxes playing, each, totally 
| unmindful of its rivals, its own particular tune; 
_ thousands of mechanical toys doing their me- 


chanical tricks—drums drumming, dogs barking, 


cats me-owing, dancing-jacks dancing, tumblers 


t 


‘tumbling! Oh! how merry, how very, very merry 


_ it all was! 


. corner of this great establishment where innumer- 


‘But my story has only to do with the tempting 


| able bonbon boxes and picture-decked cornuco- 
} piwas were piled under the counter, behind the 
‘ counter, and upon the counter, and millions of 
;.many-colored and many kinds of sweets waited 


their turns to be stowed away in the pretty paper 
and carried to the numerous stockings 


‘ from which they should emerge on Christmas 


} 


‘and tiny dimpled 


_ morning to gladden the hearts of children great 
small. 


_ ‘Six young girls were just as busy as they could 
‘be waiting upon the who stood before this 
counter three rows all of them bright and 
pleasant-looking girls, but one as pretty as large 
sparkling black eyes, short-dark brown hair curl- 
ing in soft rings all over a little round head, pout- 
ing red lips, small straight nose, brown cheeks 


| with an underlying rose tinge, petite plump figure, 


ds could make her. 


- Fast as the other worked, the black- 


| eyed one worked faster; and with this difference 
_—while they simply wrapped the purchases in 


dainty paper and handed them to the purchasers, 
she quickly and deftly slipped into each parcel 


bosom, when pleasant, pleading 


that left her hands a small white card, on which 
was written in plain characters just two lines. 

Her nimble fingers never ceased for one mo- 
ment. All the boys and young men crowded be- 
fore the place she occupied—“ she was so awful 
pretty, you know !”—until the word went around, 
“Nine o’clock; work’s over,” and the “sweet- 
girls,” as their companions called them in sport, 
hastened to don their hats and wraps. Black Eyes 
lingered behind the rest a second or two to pick 
up @ small bouquet which had fallen from her 
, masculine voice 
fell on her ear, and as she rose from her stooping 
position she looked up into a.pleasant young mas- 
culine face. 

“TI beg a thousand pardons, miss,” said the own- 
er of the pleasant-young masculine face, “ but I 
couldn’t get away from our store before, and I 
want a box of candies very much indeed. Real 
old-fashioned candies, if you please—peppermint 


| drops and burnt almonds and molasses lumps ; 


and if it isn’t oo much trouble, will you be kind 
enough to select the box ?” 

It wasn’t too much trouble, for although the 
dear little woman was dreadfully tired, she had 
one of.the kindest hearts in the world; and the 
box being selected, a Cupid hiding behind a Christ- 
mas tree adorning the cover—though why the 
young man laughed so heartily at selection 
she could not imagine—the old-fashioned candies 
soon filled it, and the black-eyed girl proceedéd to 
tie it up neatly with a narrow blue ribbon. 


As she did so the young man, evidently in a_ 


jolly Christmas humor, began to talk again. “ You 
see,” he said, “it is for an old chum of mine— 
just for fun, you know. We were school-boys 
together, and at that time as fond of cakes and 
candies as any girl could be. He sent me a loaf 
of gingerbread on my last birthday, and I shall 
send him this”—extending his hand to take the 
l—-“ early to-morrow morning in return.” 
But t the young girl sud¢ ily drew it back, as 
though recollecting some ng, and partly open- 
ing it again, slipped into’ — 1¢ of the small cards, 
and then handed it tothe’ . er. ‘“‘ Many thanks,” 
said he, “and a merry Cl.‘ mas.” 
“The same to you,” sk @plied, with a smile. 
“A very merry Christnig ,2repeated the young 
man, with emphasis, as she-bade him “ good-night” 
and hastened away. Andythen he soliloquized : 
“The prettiest girl I’ve seeifin an age. But what 
an eye to business the litlé@vitch has! To think 
of her untying that box¢ as she must be, to 
inclose the card of the 


Wearily went the dark-haired girl through 


snow and cold to the poor but bright little home | 


where Ulrica, her pale, delicate, lame, elder sister 
impatiently awaited her. 

“ Welcome, Posie dear!” she cried, as she met 
the pretty clerk at thefdoor and kissed her glow- 
ing brown cheek. “It seemed as though you 
would never come. What an uproar the street 
has been in to-night! I never knew so noisy a 
Christmas-eve before. As our old nurse used to 
say, ‘I could scarcely hear*myself think.’”. All 
the time she was talking she was taking off the 
hat and jacket, and chafing the half-frozen hands 
with a mother’s tenderness and care. “There, 


sit down in the rocking-chair, and put your little . 


feet on the footstool, and here’s a plate of toast 
browned just as you like it, with plenty of butter, 
and a cup of delicious hot tea to refresh you. 
I’m sure you need them, dearie, after your long 
day’s work.” 

“You heard yourself think cf me in spite of 
the uproar, Rica,” said Posie, her face already be- 
ginning to lose its tired look, “and you’re the 
blessing of my life. How glad I am that it’s 
Christmas-day to-morrow !—not particularly be- 
cause it is Christmas, but because it is a holiday, 
and I can stay at home and be petted by you. 
We sha’n’t have any presents as we used to in 
old times, nor any roast turkey and plum-pud- 
ding; only a small chicken and love ;” adding, 
rather irrelevantly, after the manner of young 
girls, ‘‘ As fowcandies, I’m sick of them.” 

As I said before, it was a poor little home, that 
to which Posie came—only one room and a tiny 


bedroom. 

A small cooking stove; a cheap but cheery in- 

in carpet; two-ottomans (not for the world 

would I hint anything about old packing cases 
or Posie’s cast-off cambric dresses in connection 
with these articles of furniture); a large old-fash- 
ioned rocking-chair with a comfortable fat cush- 
ion made from one of those same cambric— 
bless me! what am I saying ?—made from the 
same matérial as that which covered the otto- 
mans, I meant to say; a round table which, when 
not holding breakfast, lunch, or dinner, held a 
few treasured books, first and foremost among 
them Dickens’s Christmas Carol, the blessedest 
Christmas story that ever made glad the heart of 
a reader; two or three cane-bottomed chairs; a 
round mirror above the mantel—and the sitting- 
room was furnished. 

Stay! I had almost forgotten the two most 
valued things, the only things left to the sisters 
out of the many gifts bestowed upon them by 
their indulgent parents in days gone by—the por- 
traits of their father and mother, which hung one 
on each side of the mirror, and to-night were 
wreathed with Christmas green and immortelles. 

The kind-hearted gentleman and his sweet wife 
had died within a month of each other, four 
years ago, leavihg a comfortable competency to 
their daughters, but in less than a year, through 
the villainy of an unprincipled guardian, it had 
al] disappeared, and the two orphans found them- 
selves entirely dependent on the great-aunt in 
whose house they had taken shelter when death 
had broken up their own once happy household. 

Ulrica, the elder sister, had been lame from 
her birth, and was a shy, fragile, reserved girl; 
but Tryphosa, called Posie for short, was a brave, 
frank, strong little body, with a clear head and 
hopeful, honest nature. 

The great-aunt was the only relation remaining 


to them, and she was a widow and a she-dragon, 
and having no children of her own, 

over her unfortunate nieces in the most cruel and 
selfish way, denying them everything in the shape 
of pleasure and amusement, and constantly threat- 


to turn them into the street. 
I wish she would,” Posie ‘would 


‘say to her sister, “for then, I believe, our good 


angel, who appears to have forsaken us, would 
return to protect us. Anyhow, my darling, we 
must get away from here soon, or I shall do some- 
thing dreadful.” 
But they got away without Posie being obliged 
to “do something dreadful.” The old lady died 
suddenly—much to her own surprise, for she had 
made up her mind to live forever—one morn- 
ing, after discharging the servant-maid on the 
spot for flirting with the grocer boy, and rati 
Posie soundly for taking the girl’s part; and a 
she left the orphan nieces was the small sum of 
one hundred dollars, the rest of her money going 
to a distant relative of her husband’s whom she 
had never seen. 
“Only a hundred dollars!” said Posie, laugh- 
ingly; why, it’s a small fortune. We'll take a 
couple of rooms, my Rica, and you shall be house- 
keeper, and I the money-maker.” 

_ And having no uncommon talent by which she 
could become a “ money-maker,” she sought and. 
obtained a situation in a store. Her pretty face 
and sweet manners helped her make her way, and 
at the time we are introduced to her she is sup- 
porting herself and sister, owes nothing, and has 


been promised an increase of salary for the en- 


suing year. 

But in spite of the bright smile, sparkling black 
eyes, and rosy cheeks of the winsome little wom- 
an, she has a sorrow hidden away in her loving, 
constant heart, and the name of that sorrow is 
Mark Hillyer. 

Two years ago, just before the aunt died, Posie, 
then not quite seventeen, had met Mark Hillyer 
at the house of aschool-mate. He was nota hand- 
some, but a good-looking, manly fellow, about one- 
and-twenty, and already holding an excellent po- 
sition in a down-town wholesale establishment. 
It was a case of love at first sight on both sides, 
and the poor things came near having no second 
sight, for the tyrannical old aunt allowed her 
nieces neither to receive nor make visits. But, 
thank fortune! tyrannical old aunts can be cir- 
cumvented sometimes, and, thanks again to sev- 
eral school half-holidays of which the dragon 
knew nothing, Posie and Mark had some dozen 
happy interviews, each one of which found them 
more in love than ever. 

But at last Mark’s firm—Posie had never 
thought of asking who and where they were; in- 
deed, the young lovers’ meetings were too short 
for anything but love-making, and not half long 
enough for that—determined to send him to Eu- 
rope ; and with many vows of eternal fidelity, and 
promises to keep up as brisk a correspondence as 
possible, Mark and his Posie parted. 

. “T will write first,” said Mark, “as soon as I 
know I am going to stay long enough in one place 
to receive an answer, and the letter shall be sent 
under cover to Kate”—Kate was the common 
friend ; ‘‘ but you know, my dearest, that I shall 
be obliged to travel almost all the time, so don’t 
be uneasy if often a month passes and you do 
not hear from me.” — 

“A month!” Nearly two years had passed, 
and she had never heard from him. Kate and 
her family had moved to a far distant Western 
city shortly after his departure; then the serv- 
ant-maid flirted with the grocer boy, and the great- 


aunt flew into a rage, from which she never re-. 


covered, and Posie and her crippled sister were 
thrown out upon a cold world, friendless and 
penniless. 

But Posie had remained constant to her first 
and only love, and had laughingly turned from 
all would-be suitors, and firmly said “no” to two 


proposals of marriage. True, she had gone to a 


concert or two, taken a few sleigh-rides and 
half a dozen moonlight walks with several of the 
would-be suitors, but that don’t constitute incon- 
stancy, I’m sure, and I don’t blame her a bit, for 
the little woman couldn’t be always sighing over 
the remembrance of Mark Hillyer, although it 
was shrined in her inmost heart. 

Ulrica, with the wisdom pertaining to her su- 
perior years, shook her head, and said nothing 
but’ disappointment came of these boy and girl 
attachments, and that Mark very likely was en- 
gaged to some one else, or married, or, more like- 
ly still, his Posie forgotten, had no thought of 
marrying for the next ten years. 

But Posie refused to believe in either his for- 
getfulness or his faithlessness. “I°ll wait for him 
five years longer,” she said, with a trusting smile, 
“and then if he does not come back, perhaps—” 


Christmas-day passed quietly and pleasantly 

enough to the two sisters, and notwithstanding 
Posie’s prophecy to the contrary, some holiday 
gifts did find their way to the humble home, for 
Posie was much too pretty to go absolutely pres- 
entless on Christmas-day, and those remembering 
re also the lame sister she loved so 
well. 
_ Night came, and the snow, which had been fall- 
ing lightlyall the afternoon, began to fall thick- 
ly, and sounds of merriment and laughter echoed 
through the shabby house where the sisters lived. 
The old German woman, their landlady, was giv- 
ing a family party in the apartments overhead, 
and a score of her children and grandchildren 
‘were gathered about the Christmas tree. 

Posie, seated upon one of the ottomans, and 
resting her brown head against the white muslin 
window-curtain, was looking across the street into 
the brilliantly lighted parlor of the handsome 
house directly opposite. 

_ A young and fashionably dressed girl of about 
her own age, but oh! not half so pretty, was sit- 
ting in an easy-chair by the window, and over her 
bent a young man with a look of love and ten. 


derness in his face, and as she threw back-her 
head and smiled up in his eyes, he touched her 
fair brow softly with his lips. 

“Oh dear! oh dear!” exclaimed Posie, with a 
choked sob, and bowed her head upon her hands. 

“‘ My own, my precious little sister, surely you’re 
not crying!” cried Rica, limping to her side and 
kneeling down before her. “‘ And on Christmas 
night too! What is it, dear?” 

Posie sobbed outright: ‘‘I—don’t know—but 
I begin—to feel—awfully—discouraged. Hark !” 
taking her hands from her face and listening. 
“There’s a knock at the door. Who can it be, 
so late as this? Light the lamp quick, Rica.” 
And as the lamp was lighted Posie opened the 
door, to fall into the arms a not handsome but 

-looking, manly young ow, who dro 
paper parcel on the threshold 
purpose of receiving her. 

“ Mark !”” exclaimed Rica. 

“Yes, Mark, my dear sister,” answered the 
young man. “Take off my hat, that’s a good 
girl—it’s heavy with snow—and as soon as I’ve 
kissed my darling back to life again, I’ll shake 
myself out of my overcoat.” 

But his “darling” came back to life herself, 
and clung around his neck, laughing and crying 

ther, while she said, over and over again,“ Oh, 
Mark! Mark! Mark! and have you come back 
in?” - 

“Tryphosa,” said Mark at last, with the most 
transparent make-believe sternness, “if you don’t 
unclasp your arms, and stop asking me if I am 
here when you see I am, I’Jl go away. again, car- 
rying you with me.” 

Posie grew sober, unclasped the dainty neck- 
lace, helped him take off his overcoat, seated him 
in the big rocking-chair and herself on the foot- 
stool at his feet. 

“ But, Mark,” said Ulrica—who had placed the 
tea-kettle on the small stove again, where, as 
though conscious that in honor of the occasion 
it should do its best, it began to sing merrily im- 
mediately, and was trying to toast a diminutive 
table mat she had taken from the table, havi 
placed the platter of cold chicken on the slice of 
bread which should have been.on -the toasting- 
fork—*“ how did you find us out ?” 

“Why, don’t you know ?” asked Mark, in a tone 
of surprise. 

“She don’t,” replied Posie, who by this time 
had been promoted from the stool to her lover’s 
knee. “I was so afraid that it wouldn’t come 
true, that I didn’t say anything about it to her, 
and it’s the first secret I ever had from Rica in all 
my life.” . 

Mark drew a little card from his pocket and 
handed it to the elder sister, who gravely placed 
the scorched table mat on the toast plate, and read 
aloud the following lines: 

‘“*A merry Christmas, ftiend, whoe’er you be; 


I pray you pray that Mark returns to me. 
PE 


“Well ?” said Ulrica. 

“That’s what I was doing evening after even- 
ing last week after you had gone to bed,” ex- 
plained Posie, speaking very fast, her cheeks and 
eyes glowing, “ writing those words on hundreds 
and hundreds of cards, and I put a card into ev- 
ery package and box of Christmas candy I sold, 
praying that Mark might find it, for I knew if he 
did, and loved me yet””—here she paused abruptly, 
but not intentionally, but because she couldn't go 
on while Mark—but no matter, she did go on a 
er a moment or two—“ he would be sure to find 
me, but I never dreamed he would find me so 
soon.” | 

“ And a nice time I’ve had finding you,” laugh- 
ed the young man. ? 

“ Tell us all about it, do,” coaxed Posie. “I’m 
sure twill be the dearest Christmas story I ever 
heard.” 

“My old chum Sam Lowry sent me the box of 
bonbons early this morning by way of a joke,” 
began Mark. “I opened it immediately, at the 
imperious demand of my-landlady’s little daugh- 
ter, who happened to be in my room when it ar- 
rived, and there lay the card. I knew the queer 
handwriting in a moment, although I’d received 
but one note from the writer in my life. By- 
the-bye, I have worn that note as near as pos- 
sible to my heart ever since the first day I read 
and kissed it.” | 

“Don’t believe it,” said Posie; but she did, all 
the same, and was not the least bit surprised 
when he produced it from its warm resting-place. 

“‘ And then the signature. -Of course I saw that 
at once. There could be but one person on this 
continent whose name was spelled ‘T,’ one dot, 
‘y,’ four dots, and ‘a.’ It didn’t need the addi- 
tional proof of my own name to convince me that 
the card was written by my long-lost darling.” 

“Mark,” suggested Ulrica, mildly~‘if you - 
would kiss Posie at the end of each ph 
instead of at each period, you would get on much 
faster with your story.” Tei 

“Pil think of it,” said Mark. “Well, I emp- 
tied my box into the lap of the landlady’s baby, 
seized my hat, and went in search of Sam. I 
found him smoking and reading the newspaper 
in his own room. ‘Where did you get that box 
of bonbons ?’ shouted I, without any preliminary 
remarks, 

““*Good heavens! were they poisoned ? asked 
he, starting to his feet. ~ 

_“* Poisoned! No, they’re the sweetest sweets 
that ever were. But where did you get them ? 
Tell me as quickly as you can.’ 

“He saw I was in earnest, and gave me the di- 
rection of the store where they were add- 
ing: ‘A lovely little girl with big black eyes and 
dark brown curls, and—’ But I waited'to hear 
no more, but left the house as precipitately as I 
had entered it. 

“To the store I flew. As I might have known, 


it was closed. From its shut doors to the near- 


est druggist’s, where a directory told me the resi- 
dence of the pnly member of the firm who resided 
in the city. Into a street car and up town I 
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went; stopped at the door of a fine large 


house. 

““ «Mr, Easton is at home, but engaged,’ said the 
servant who answered my ring. 

“+ Most important business,’ said I; and in a 
few moments Mr. Easton came out into the hall— 
a tall, dignified, elderly gentleman, looking as 
mes he had never even heard of a love affair 
in all his life. 

“*T beg a thousand pardons,’ I stammered, 
‘and hope you will grant them for the sake of 


the day; but can you tell me where I can find a 


young girl in your employ named Tryphosa Mel- 
ville 

“His shrewd dark eyes twinkled. He 
to look as though he might have heard of one 
or two love affairs. ‘I’m afraid I can’t help 
you,’ he said; and then, seeing the disappoint- 
ment that clouded my face, he added, kindly: 
‘Go to our superintendent; it’s very likely he 
may know.’ 

“¢ Thanks, and a merry Christmas,’ said I, as 
I hurried away. The superintendent lived in 
Brooklyn. I took a carriage, and in a couple of 
hours reached his door. 

“Thanks to the blessed Christmas-day, he was 
at home with his little ones gathered around him, 
and with the kindly Christmas influence upon him 
he heartily forgave my intrusion, and tried to re- 
member if he had ever known where that pretty 
black-eyed girl who sold so many candies lived, 
and came to the conclusion that he had’ never 
known. ‘But Miss Tryon will know. Miss Try- 
on is the head of that department, and she is 

ining two blocks below here with my sister.’ -- 

“He gave me the number, and off I started 
again, and in five minutes was talking on the 
subject nearest to my heart with Miss Tryon. — 

‘‘¢T just happened to have Miss Melville’s di- 
rection impressed upon my memory,’ said she, 
mischievously. ‘A young man in‘our establish- 
ment got me to write it on a Christmas-box he 
was sending her.’ 

(“Who is that young man, Posie? He'd bet- 
ter beware !’’) | 

“* You’re an ’ said I, and left her laugh- 
ing. Idon’t wonder. I must have seemed rather 
ridhoubean. Back to my native city I came, and 
here I am, and there’s a couple of silk dresses in 
the brown paper. I brought them from abroad 
when I returned three months ago. And postpon- 
ing ell other explanations until some future time, 
let’s make the most of the few remaining hours. 
of Christmas-day.” | 

And they did. 


? 


THE FIVE POINTS HOUSE OF 
INDUSTRY. 


For more than forty years the name of “ Five 
Points” in New York, like the name of the ‘‘ Seven 
Dials” in London, was the synonym of poverty, 
vice, and degradation. Dickens was taken to the 
Five Points that he might witness a counterpart 
to the scenes of beastliness which his graphic pen 
had portrayed in the Wight Side of’ the British Me- 

is. Those who traverse this famous spot 
now have no conception of what it was before 


the bloody “ Old Brewery” was turned into a mis- 


sion-house, and before the heroic L. M. Pease ven- 
tured into its dangerous darkness with his lan- 
tern of Christianity. . 

Mr. Pease began his labors in the summer of 


1850. He secured a dram-shop, and turned it 


into a school-house for the ragged urchins who 
were wallowing in the filth of “Cow Bay” and 


“Cut-throat Alley.” As this building was soon 


filled by poor people to whom he gave employ- 


-ment, he hired the adjoining house, and then an- 
-other, until by the spring of 1854 he had seven two- 
.story brick buildings devoted to what he named 


the “Five Points House of Industry.” At that time 
the writer of this sketch was the pastor of the 
Market Street Reformed Church, and Mx Peasr’s 


‘family became members of my flock. I constant- 
ly visited the “ Points,” assisted my indefatigable 
friend Pease in his Thanksgiving and anniver- 


sary festivals, and often explored the dark laby- 
rinths of misery and crime into which few sober 
people except policemen and physicians ever pen- 
etrated. 

One night I accompanied a police officer into 
Cow Bay—a narrow cul-de-sac which put out of 
Anthony Street at the northwest corner of the 
Five Points. The present stately building of the 
House of Industry stands on a part of the ground 
which was then piled up with five stories of ruin- 
ous rottenness, and each floor covered with such 


a layer of human depravity as no other portion > 


of New York could show. The cellar of the cor- 
ner house was used as a lodging-room for thieves 
and tramps, who paid a few cents for a slumber 
in their filthy clothes on piles of straw. Follow- 
ing the policeman’s lantern, I was conducted up 
a wretched staircase, whose balustrade had all 
been broken off and burned for-fuel. Before 
some of the doors the officer halted, and with a 
rap of his club demanded admission.. Over the 
floors we found an indiscriminate herd of beg- 
gars and abandoned persons—black and white 
—all huddled together in the promiscuous beast- 
liness of a sty. The superintendent: afterward 
showed me a dismal garret in Cow Bay in which 
he had discovered the shattered wreck of a 
millionaire’s once beautiful daughter. Her fa- 
ther dwelt in a brown-stone palace, and she was 
lying on a bare floor by the side of a drunken 
companion. All the efforts of Mr. Prase to re- 
form her proved unavailing. The insane thirst 
for drink was unconquerable.. 


wigs | our midnight explorations the police-. 
man 


us into several dens:in which whites 
and blacks were herding tegether. On the sec- 
ond floor of one of these Cow Bay rookeries the 
officer ushered us into a large room, j 
by twenty-five human beings. It was pitch- 
dark. As the policeman’s lantern was carried 
along the bunks which lined the walls, we found 


them all - occupied, without distinction of sex 
or color. Each bunk was rented for sixpence 
a night to any thief or beggar who applied in 
time to secure it. While we were reconnoi- 
tring the sleeping herd, something black, like a 
huge dog, ran against me, and then plunged un- 
derabunk, “ What is this ?” I exclaimed. “Oh, 
sure and its jist only one of the goats,” replied a 
merry Milesian voice from under the quilt. “Do 
they live here with you?” ‘To be sure they do, 
sir. We feeds ’em on tatie skins, and milks ’em 
for the babies.”” Here was a touch of bucolics 
that we had not dreamed of in a city tenement- 
house ; but, alas for the poor babies with whose 
sincere milk must have been mingled so many a 
wretched draught of the vilest rum ! 

I have given this glimpse of the Five Points of 
twenty years ago, that our readers may understand 
what a “dark continent” of tion it was 
into which Mr. Pease and his brave little wife 
pushed their way. By steady Christian labor 
several of the wretched families were entirely re- 
formed. Large numbers of children were pro- 
vided with homes in the country. Among those 
rescued from ruin was the famous “ Wild Mac- 
GIE,”’ whom Soton Rosinson introduced to the 
people of New York in his popular “ Hot-corn” 
sketches. MaGGre was induced ‘to enter Mrs. 
Prasr’s school, was converted to Christ, and I 
had the satisfaction of admitting her to the com- 
munion of Market Street Church. She afterward 
became a teacher in the institution, and I learn 
has since married very respectably. Happy are 
the memories of the Christmas festivals in those 
, days, when the seven old buildings of the House 
of Industry resounded with the songs of the chil- 
dren, and when the handsome white head and 
eloquent voice of “Jon” Hoxie were among the 
regular attractions. Mr. and Mrs. Peasg contin- 
ued their persevering labor of love until they 
saw a new and spacious edifice erected for their 
institution on the corner of Worth Street (once 
the Anthony Street of unsavory fame). A farm 
branch of the “ House” was also opened in West- 
chester County. 

In February, 1870, the present noble structure, 
with its dormitories, nursery, and play-rooms, was 
completed, at a cost of $52,000. After Mr. 
Peasr’s health failed, the trustees elected Mr, B. 
R. Bartow, an active elder of Market Street 
Church, to the office of Superintendent. He wore 
out his noble life there in the service of God’s 
poor, and died a martyr to humanity. He was 
succeeded by Rev. 8. B. Hatiipay, who had long 
been a useful mission-worker in New York, and 
is now the assistant pastor of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn. The present Superintendent, Mr. WiLL- 
14M F. BaRNarD, is a resident of Brooklyn, and a 
faithful member of the Lafayette Avenue Church. 
Under his vigorous managemént this institution 
has added ten years more to its history of benefi- 
cence. Only two Presidents have presided over 
its Board of Trustees—the late Arcuisatp Rvs- 
SELL, and Mr. Morris K. Jessce. The House of 
Industry has been the dawn of hope to many a 
dreary, forlorn childhood—the training school for 
many a life of honest toil and sobriety. Its light 
has never gone out. Thousands will bless God 
for its establishment long after the dens of pov- 
erty have disappeared, and the “ Five Points” will 
exist only in the memories of the past. 

T. L. Cuvier. 


——» 


CLAMEUR DE HA! RO! 


de Ha! Ro! Whatis it? What does 
it:mean? We venture to assert that few gener- 
ally well informed readers know anything about 
the time-honored but eccentric ceremonial which 
in the Channel Islands goes by this name. Origi- 
nating in a feeling of romantic fealty to a power- 
ful Duke of. Normandy, a customary usage there 
when William I. brought these pretty and fertile 
isles as a part of his duchy to the English crown, 
strangely enough the formality is still as fresh and 
as vigorous, and serving almost the same purpose 
as it did under the régime of the Norman Con- 
queror. Why this tenacious vitality, is a ques- 
tion we are not disposed to enter into; suffice it 
to say that it often forms a sensational prelude 
to proceedings at common law, and that this is 
briefly its story. a 

An encroachment is being made on a worthy 
Channel Islander’s landed property. It matters 


taking; a path may be in progress of cutting 
across his field, a wall or a building may be in 
course of erection on his domain—anything, in 
short, may be going on by which the rights of 
meum and tuum are forgotten or set at defiance. 
Possibly enough, but by no means imperatively 
necessary for the action which is to follow, the 
transgressing one has been warned of his tripping, 
but has failed to give heed to the admonition— 
and either through obstinacy or mistaken identity 
continues to push on the encroachment. So the 
wronged land-holder at once determines to bring 
“ Duke Rollo” to his aid, and by the infallible ap- 
peal to this long defunct but still omnipotent chief- 
tain—by Clameur de Ha! Ro! in fact—to stop all 
further derelictions. - 

A disbelieving outsider of these islands might, 
naturally enough, run away with the impression 
that a writ emanating from a legal functionary 
would be a more effectual “stopper” than any 
calling upon a dead-and-gone prince; but the 
Guernsey or Jersey native thinks—indeed, he 
knows—better. To him the mandamus of the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, whatever author- 
ity it might carry in other matters, would not be 
half so summarily powerful as an appeal to Rol, 
lo. So he acts thus: he hastens to the spot where 
the trespass is being committed, and there, in the 
presence of witnesses, falling on his knees, he ex- 
claims three times, in a ——s voice, “ Ha ! 
Ro! Ha! Ro! Ha! Ro! @ aide, mon prince; on 


me fait tort” (To my help, Rollo; they are wrong- 
| ing me). Why the euppliant uses the French lan- 


not the exact shape or form the infringement is . 


guage, when most likely he is thoroughly conver- 
sant with lish, need hardly be said ; . it is well 
known that that tongue is the official one of the 
land, in which all deliberations take place and all 
documents are written. Why, too, he—rather dis- 
respectfully—abbreviates his prince’s name from 
Rollo to Ro, is thus explained: the “Ha” or 
“ Aa” is an ejaculation, “the cry of one suffer- 
ing ;”. and “ Ro” stands for Raoul or Rou, by 
which patronymic, rather than the more modern 
one of Rollo, the appealed to was generally known. 
The clameur thus made, who dares to disobey it ? 
All work being effected in the encroacher’s cause 
must cease instanter, or the workman himself be- 
comes amenable to further proceedings in com- 
mon with his employer. It does cease; and it so 
remains suspended until the right or wrong of the 
case has been heard before the legal tribunal of 
the Royal Court, and a judgment given thereon. 
Then it goés without saying that if the allegation 
is proved, the accused is mulcted in damages and 
costs, and is otherwise dealt with; but if, on the 
other hand, the charge is set aside, the accuser 

niarily suffers for having invoked Rollo or 
Rou without good and sufficient cause. The prince 
when alive was the prototype of equity, honor, 
and justice; his traditional might is still ready to 
uphold the right ; but it is not to be called from 
the quiet of a tomb or clamored for heedlessly ; 
if so, it must be paid for. 

There is more than one pretty tradition given 
of the orig of this strange practice; but the 
one generally accepted is that it came into vogue 
somewhere about the year 930, while Rou, an an- 
cestor of William the Conqueror, held the duke- 
dom of Nofmandy under fief to the French crown. 
Strange that this traditional usage should still be 
in use in these days of modern judicial improve- 
ment ! 


‘HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


“‘Wuar will the new year bring?” is the qnestion 
which arises in many a thoughtfal mind as the last 
hours of 1879 slip silently away. We turn over in our 
reveries the pages of the Past—a varied record, the bit- 
ter mingling with the sweet, pain lying side by side 
with pleasure ; but, after all, the joy far outweighs the 
sorrow, and blessings outnumber afflictions. The 
young, as is their nature, look forward into the com- 
ing year with joyous anticipations of happiness and 
success, Those who have reached the “‘ middie path 
of life” are, of course, less sanguine; they know that 
for many—perhaps for themselves—1i880 will bring 
great sorrows, that upon many pathways dark shad- 
ows will fall. Yet why should they gloomily anticipate 
evils which are beyond their power to control? Those 
which they fancy may come are rarely those which 
really happen. And how much more we often suffer 
in anticipation of trouble than in bearing that which 
falls to our lot! We are wiser and better to look into 
each new year, as it opens to our view, with that per- 
fect trustfulness which brings genuine happiness. 


A real treat may be enjoyed during the holidays by 
visiting the art galleries and artists’ studios. As is 
well known, it is a custom among artists to spend 
their summers in picturesque localities sketching the 
wild, the romantic, and the beautiful. Then in the 
fall and winter we see the of their labors upon 
‘their easels. Every variety 6f mountain scenery, sea- 
coast view, forest and farm-houee, hill-side, sunset, 
cascade, sandy beach, and rocky cliff—in short, no kind 
of landscape seems lacking—and a fine show they all 
make. 


The ‘‘ negro exodus” is reviving. Recently about 


- four hundred colored people passed through St. Louis 


in a single week, on their way to Kansas.’ Five hun- 
dred Arkansas negroes are on their way North. 


One of the latest and most novel expeditions project- 
ed is that by the Abbé Meigne, of Paris, who desires 
to obtain 300,000 francs as a capital with which to be- 
gin a search for the remains of Pharaoh’s army. His 
object is not only to pick up such valuables as may be 
at the bottom of the Red Sea, but, by finding the whole 
or any part of the Egyptian host, to demonstrate the 
truth of that part of the Bible which tells of their de- 
struction. The undertaking isa heavy one. Nobody 
knows exactly where Pharaoh and his host went down, 
nor can any one tell without extensive excavations. 
So that it may be taken for granted that the Scriptures 
remain as true as ever, even if the enterprising French- 
man finds no trace of the king and his followers. 


The following singular development in connection 
with woman suffrage is related in the Boston Travel- 
ler: ‘A certain gentleman living in one of the outlying 
warde of Boston, and in apparent good circumstances, 
has been for years past in the habit of paying simply 
a poll tax. This year he was astonished at receiving 
a tax bill to the amount of $1100. Upon visiting the 
assessors to know what it meant, they commenced in- 
terrogating him in relation to the ownership of certein 
mortgages, stocks, etc., and, when cornered, he con- 
fessed that they belonged to him, and that the tax bill 
was all right. In reply to his persistent inquiries as 
to who had furnished them with the iniormation, they 
finally informed him that hie wife had been registered 
as a voter, and when questioned as to her qualifica- 
tions, had enumerated the various taxable properties 
of her liege lord. 


The familiar story of a discovery of a way to make 
diamonds is renewed in European dispatches. This 
time a Mr. James Maclear, of Scotland, is named as 
the fortunate inventor. Both scientists and dealers 
on this side discredit the story. 


The Brooklyn Rink, in Clermont Avenne, has been 
recently purchased by the Rey. Dr. Justin D. Fulten’s 
congregation, to be used as a “‘ People’s Church.” Ex- 
tensive alterations have been made. There is seating. 
capacity for about five thousand people. 


Public efforts continue to be made in behalf of the 
Ponca Indians, who are to bring suits in the Supreme 
Court for the purpose of obtaining redress, as far as 
possible, for the wrongs inflicted on them by Indian 
agents. | 


It will be long before the memory of the Brook- 
lyn Theatre, destroyed by fire, with a vast number of 


been a calamity like that which three years ago filled 
Brooklyn with mourning and the country with hor- 
ror. Fortunately the fire, which was discovered dur- 
ing the progress of the play, was soon extivguished, 
and the panic, which developed at first, was quelled by 
wise words and cool demeanor on the part of those 
who could influence the audience. Every theatre, hall, 
lecture-room, church, opera-house, etc., should be fally 
prepared for similar emergencies, 


It is probably not’ so widely known as it should be . 
that a very important work on behalf of railroad men 
has been undertaken by the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of the United States and Canada. A re- 
port of the recent International Coriference, held dt 
Altoona, Pennsylvania, shows something of the good 
which is resulting. A large number of the men em- 
ployed upon railroads are obliged to pass most of their 
time, Sundays as well as week-days, away from their 
families. In working dress, they-do not care to go to 
the usual places of worship or ordinary reading-reoms, 
and for lack of any decent place they frequent the 
drinking saloons. The aim of the International Com- 
mittee of the Young Men’s Christian Associations has 
been to organize Christian railroad men at the leading 
railway centres, and to open reading-rooms, and to es- 
tablish social, literary, and religious entertainments of 
suitable character, placing these under the charge’ of 
competent Christian men called railroad secretaries. 

There are in use in this country about seventeen 
thousand locomotive engines, and more than that 
number of engineers, and probably not lesa than one 
hundred thousand men altogether on the trains and 
engines, and several times that number on tracks and 
in shops. Probably they and the families they repre- 
‘sent form one-twelfth part of our whole population, 
or more than three million people. The public has a 
deep interest in the railroads and those employed 
upon them. The better the men, the safer is trans- 
portation upon the roads. Railroad companies and 
officials have very generally seen the wisdom and im- 
portance of this Christian work, and have cordielly 
co-operated with the railroad secretaries in its estab- 
lishment and maintenance. 


HUMORS OF TH DAY. 


A youne lady who didn’t admire the cuetom in vogue 
among her sisters of writing a letter, and then crose- 
writing it to illegibility, said she would prefer her 
episties “‘ without an over-skirt.” 


‘““That’s only a wedding trip,” said the groom, as he 
stumbled over the bride's train. ig? 

Puri (to tourist, who haa taken shelter in a leaky 
shebeen). ‘* Dade, and its seaked to the bone you'll be 
gittin’ wid the strames through the roof. Come out- 
side, sorr; it’s drier in the wet!” 


Pampreep Tramp (to charitable housewife). What 
d’yer call this ere? This ain’t no soup.” | 

** Tt’s bean soup.” | 

** Been soup? Yes, and a precious long time ago, 
too, | reckon.” 


That the Swiss are a brave people no one thinks of 
doubting, although they do expend their superfluous 
—— es on chamois rather than the bloody realities of 

at 


She was really charming, and seemed to enjoy ver 
much the “quail on toast,” until her pearly teet 
struck a couple of shot; then her countenance 
changed, her expreseion became wrathy, and she said, 
“Tt is too meun to leave those nasty shot in the birds.” 
ass ay,” remarked he, “they are good for the diges 
tion.” ‘“‘ Yes,” said she, “that may be, but I don’t 
want to die jest that way.” 


They were talking of shooting, when the minister, 
after some pretty tall stories had been told, remarked 
*“Once I had a trial; out of fifteen shots I mi 
one.” He waited until the crowd had exhaasted its 
compliments on his superior ee when he 
gravely added, ‘*‘ My brother shot fourteen times, and I 
shotionce—and missed.” Aud he smiled just as inno- 
cently as if he bad not accomplished anything particu- 
larly worth speaking of. 


“* Tt is so hard to be a widow!” cried a French lady, 
who had just lost her husband. ‘* Wednesday is my 
reception-day, and generally 1 have a great many 
calls; but yesterday i was compelled to keep my room 
aud weep all the time.” ‘‘ Ab!” was the reply. “don't 
say anything against widowhood. I myself have just 
married a widow, and the clothes of the ‘first husband 
fit me like a glove.” 


** And how is your neighbor Mrs. Brown ?” inquired © 
one nicely dressed lady of another. “Shes well 
enough, I suppose. I haven't seen her to speak to her 
for six weeks.” ‘“‘ Why, I thought you two were o: 
the most friendly terms.” ‘* Well, we used to be; but - 
we've exchanged servants.” 


Proressor. “*Can you multiply concrete numbers 
ether ?” 
‘he class are uncertain. 
Prorrssor. ‘* What will be the product of five ap- 
ples multiplied by six potatoes ?” 
Purit (triumphantly). Hasb.” 


Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again. But if it he 
crushed to earth, it lies. And if it lies, it can not be 
truth. Therefore it can not rise again. Q. E. D. 


¢ NEW-YEAR'S GREETINGS. 
“Well, old —— how goes it? 


“Slow. Same old internal troubles. Scarcely over 
my Ruesian, Asiutic, African.” 
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human lives, will pass from the public mind. Yet, ex- | 
cept for the presence of mind exhibited by the andi- 
| ence, the police, and by the actors and managers of 
| Park Theatre, not long ago, there might easily have 
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CHRISTMAS-TIME IN NOVA 

SCOTIA. 

Tur above illustrations convey.a vivid idea of 
the tribulations that may beset these adventurous 
sportsmen who allow their fondness for excite- 
ment to allure them into the Northern wilds in 
the dead of winter. Our two friends have evi- 
dently been out to receive a Christmas. dinner, 
and have lost their way in the dense forest, where, 

= as a Hibernian author once wrote, “ there is noth- 
.! ing but the shadows of the trees to guide their 
| _ Uncertain footsteps over the trackless waste.” 


Egyptian obelisk now in of re- 
moval to this country was United 


“WHICH WAY HOME?” | 


: ‘ | 
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“HOLD UP! MIND THE TWIGS!” 
CHRISTMAS-TIME-IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


One of them appears to be inexperienced in the | neglect similar to that shown by the English gov- 
difficult art of walking with snow-shoes, and pays 
for his inexpertness by a plunge head-foremost 
into a snow-bank, his comrade’s injunction com- 
ing too late to avert the catas 


can be no doubt, had it not been for the enter- 
prise shown by our contemporary the New York 


newspapers seem to be supplementing to a t 
degree the efforts of governments and individuals 
toward discovery and improvement of every kind. 
Energy, promptness, and decision form the gen- 
ius of newspaper life, and it is quite in their line 
to push enterprise to the uttermost bounds of 
achievement. 
monolith which is about to find a novel 


CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE, 


States by Ismam Pasna, father of the present 
Khedive. That the gift would have suffered a The 


ernment toward the obelisk presented to it there 


World, At the present day our more important 
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resting-place on American soil was erected on its 
original site under the greatest of the Egyptian 
princes of the eighteenth dynasty, Tuornmes III, 
the brother and successor of Hatsuxpv, the “ woe” 
man-king,” whose name is borne on the two great 
obelisks of Amen-ra. The inscriptions which 
have been deciphered upon the New York obelisk, 
as it may now be called, take us back, therefore, 
to a period more than fifteen centuries before 
Christ, and to the Arameean age in the history of 
the Holy Land, which was invaded and conquer- 
ed by Tuorumes III. The monolith was perhaps 
gazed upon by Moses. It was an ancient monu- 
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tment, the of which had grown dim 
with of time when Avevustcs CasaR 
fought out the question of universal 


_ eropire in the sight of the voluptuous queen whose 


“Rame, given to it in mistake, has made it known 


throughout the 
years past. 

Though the obelisk has remained standing, it 
has not retained its vertical position. This is 
due to the condition of the base. Excavations 
made during the removal of its fellow to London 
revealed the fact that not more than a third of the 
base was in contact with the plinth, the remain- 


earth for more than a thousand 


_ der having been broken away, and the intermedi- 


ate spaces filled in with loose stones. This must 
in time have resulted in its fall. The hieroglyph- 
ics on the south and east faces are considerably 
injured. This is supposed to be owing to the fine 
particles of sand driven against these faces by 
the desert winds, though there is another theory 
that it has resulted from the action of the sun. 
The west or outer column of hieroglyphics is in- 


_ explicably well preserved. Those near the ground 


have been slightly marred -by the stones piled 
against the face of the obelisk. The pyramid or 
upper end is still sharply pointed, and altogether 
the appearance of this obelisk is much better 
than that of the one on the Thames Embank- 
ment. There is a notch in the southwest corner 
that may have been made by a cannon-ball. 
Egyptologista tell us how these great mono- 
lithe, nearly seventy feet high, were taken from 
the granite quarries at Syene by the skillful work- 
men ef antiquity, and conveyed thence to Karnac 
and Heliopolis. In order to quarry them the stone 
was marked the whole length required, and metal 
wedges were driven into the line. Another plan, 


- which afso showed wonderful ingenuity, was to 


insert wedges of extremefy dry wood, and then to 
pour water upon them till they split and displaced 
the stone. P riny says that they were transported 
to the Nile with the aid of flat-bottomed boats, 
floating in canals specially prepared for the pur- 
pose. SHARPE says that they were placed in an 
erect position by cutting a groove in the pedestal, 
in which the lower edge of the monolith might 
turn as if it were a hinge, the top of the obelisk 
being elevated. by means of a mound of earth, the 
size of which was continually increased, till the 
stone stood securely erect. From Heliopolis, 
where they stood before the entrance of the tem- 
ple of the god Tum, or the Setting Sun, they were 
transported to Alexandria during the reign of 
Tigerivs, but bear their popular name because 
of a tradition that they were brought to Alexan- 
dria in the time of CLeorarra. A great deal of 
controversy has raged among the learned in re- 
gard to their meaning, but notwithstanding all 
that has been said and written about them, as 
well as about other similar monuments which still 
stand in Egypt or have been transferred to Rome, 
Arles, Paris, and London, no absolute certainty as 
to their import has yet been reached. 

Great opposition has been shown in Egypt, and 
especially in Alexandria, to the removal of a mon- 
ument 80 long and so intimatély associated with 
that city. The antagonism is perhaps greatest 
among the foreign residents, and especially the 
English. None of it has been able to avail any- 
thing, however, since the Khedive cordially in- 
dorses his father’s action in presenting the obe- 
lisk to America. The arrangements for remov- 
ing it are well under way, under the. direction 
of Lieutenant-Commander Gorrince, who has 
charge of the enterprise. Had the English obelisk 
not been safety conveyed to London, we might be 
doubtful about this one, but as it is, there seems to 
be no question that within.a suitable time we shall 
see the subject of the engraving on our first pa 

‘ towering majestically upon a suitable site within 
the limits of our great metropolis. 


GRANT IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Tue departure of General Grant on his tour 
around the world was marked by a splendid ova- 
tion in Philadelphia. 
the occasion for a reception which exceeded even 
that splendid celebration in every way, and was a 
fitting close to a round of honors seldom equalled 
in the history of any other hero the world has 
ever known. On both these occasions General 
Grant was the guest of Mr. Grorce W. CuILps, 
and naturally peovle are curious to know some- 
thing of the home thus honored. Harper’s Week- 
ly supplies an illustration of the interior of the 
mansion on page 25. It is a stately white mar- 
ble building, at the corner of Walnut and Twen- 
ty-second streets; built in 1872, and first thrown’ 
open to the world by a reception given to General 
Grant, where his cabinet and many of the men 
and women of note in the Quaker City were gath- 
ered, together with many distinguished persors 
from other places. The hospitality thus begun 
has been continued from that time onward, and 
the house is full of the merfiories of great assem- 
blies that have met within its walls. | 

Passing through a vestibule richly ornamented 
with marble, the visitor enters 4 broad hall, the 
walls hung with rare Japanese cloisonné placques 
and vases, and finds on his right a library, with 
a wealth of rare and curious books and manu- 


scripts that have given bibliographers material 


for many descriptions. On the walls hang por- 
traits of Prasopy and Henry W. Lone- 
FELLOW; on the book-shelves are rare editions of 
the great authors, many of them enriclied with 
autographs and: notes, while within its alcoves 
are manuscripts of inestimable value. The col- 
lection of letters by the Presidents of the United 
States is unequalled, while among its other trea- 
sures are such rarities as an original sermon by 

w Marner, a paper by Hawrnornt, Bryr- 
ant’s. First Book of the Iliad, and letters of By- 
ron, and Moors, and Gray, and Burns, and Pope, 
and CoLERIDGE, and and Lams. On the 
other side of the hall is a drawing-room, opening 
into a music¢-room, both decorated with exquisite 


| taste, and full of memorials of guests who have 


| States, the chiefs of our army and navy, the diplo- 


His return:to that city was ~ 


gathered there in rapid succession. 

Beyond is the dining-room, On its walls there 
is a cabinet filled with rare china; and a wonderful 
carving from the Black Forest, representing the 
conversion of the Germans, is appropriately mated 
with modern German bronzes of unusual splendor. 
Around the hospitable table have gathered some 
of the best people who have visited Philadelphia. 
Grant has been a frequent guest, and around him 
have sat.the generals who helped him to save the 
Union—SHerman and SHeripan, Meape and Han- 
cook, McDowrLt and Brazil was 
represented there by its Emperor and Empress, 
whose presence gave the Centennial Exhibition at 
least a continental if not a universal character. 
England has been welcomed there in its ambas- 
sadors, and noblemen whose titles are the least 
of their honors, such as Lord Dcrrrrin, Lord 
Rosexsery, Lord Hoveuron, the Earl of Caithness, 
and Lord Donraven; and Dean Srantey and 
Cuartes Kinos.ey, Froupe and Gotpwin 
Tynpa.t and Huxiey, Joan and Sir Ep- 
WARD THORNTON, have shared and appreciated the 
generous greeting given them in this country. 
Indeed, Lord Hoveunrton in his article describing 
his visit to America, and Sran.ey in his, and 
Drexens in his letters, and Kinestey in his, have 
all made the world witness of their enjoyment of 
Mr. Curps’s hospitality. Our own best Ameri- 
can men and women have been familiar guests 
around the well-spread table, and LonereLLow 
and Hotes, Bancrorr and Emerson, Peasopy 
and his successor J. S. Morcan, Henry Wi 
and Hamitton Fisu, Professors HENry and Proc- 
Tor, have led the long list of the representa- 
tives of American genius and distinction that 
have shared in Mr. CuiLps’s inexhaustible hospi- 
tality. 

A broad staircase, with noble marble wainscot 
and rail, leads to the upper floors. One room 
above, the family sitting-room, is rich in pho- 
tographs, signed by the originals, representing 
many of the guests who have shared the hearty 
welcome of the house. One of the paintings is 
by Ernest LoNGFELLow, the son of our great poet, 
and an artist who gives promise of making a 
name for himself. In a cabinet there is such a 
collection of rare and beautiful carvings in ivory 
as might well make an observer suppose that Mr. 
Cuitps had devoted all his time to the study of 
this curious branch of art. Throughout the house 
there is a wealth of clocks, each with its own 
special merit of artistic beauty, historical rarity, 
famous associations, or intrinsic-value, and at ev- 
ery step there is something noteworthy. A work- 
ing library is comfortably housed in a quiet nook 
on the top floor of the house, and there the stu- 
dent might find the best books of the best writers, 
and material for almost any direction of literary 
investigation. Here, too, there is an organ and 
a musical library of the great masters, showing 
that the heavenly art is diligently pursued in 
its highest forms, just as the two grand pianos in 
the alcove opening out of and making part of the 
great drawing-room bear evidence to the fact that 
not all the engrossing cares of the host, nor the 
manifold charitable claims ppon his time and 

urse, deprive him of the solace of good music. 

t was to this house that General Grant returned 
to receive the hearty welcome of his Philadelphia 
friends, who came to pay their respects to Mr. 
CHILDs’s guest in quiet, unostentatious, friendly 
fashion. 

In this same house General Grant was the chief- 
at a famous gathering, met on Mr. CuILps’s invi- 
tation, on the evening of the 10th of May, 1876, 
to celebrate the opening of the Centennial Exhi- 
bition. The President of the United States and 
Mrs. Grant, all the members of his cabinet, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the leaders 
of Congress, the Governors of ten or a dozen 


matic representatives of all the foreign countries 
in this country, the Emperor and Empress of Bra- 
zil, the numerous and distinguished foreign Com- 
missioners to the Centennial, and as many fa- 
mous men from all parts of this country and all 
its varied interests and pursuits, filled the great 
halls of Mr. Curips’s house, and lent to the Cen- 
tennial that social side which went so far to make 
its success, and to secure the hearty approval of 
its thousands of visitors. On a different occa- 
sion Mr. CuiLps brought together all the Centen- 
nial authorities—their name was legion—and their 
wonderful costumes, striking decorations, and de- 
lightful incongruity of tongues made a gathering 
not easily described or forgotten. Chinamen in 
heavy stuffs, and with the pigtail, the peacock’s 
feather, and the mandarin’s mysterious button ; 
Japanese in uniform that showed the baneful ef- 
fect of civilization in banishing their own com- 
fortable and easy costumes; Egyptians in court 
dresses and fez; Europeans rich in orders; and 
Americans whose names were their best pass- 
ports both at home and abroad—crowded the 
mansion. 
But there have been gatherings there, fit though 
few, which have had even greater interest for the 
fortunate guest. Lord Hovucuron’s anxiety to 
meet Watt Wuitman was gratified, and the Eng- 
lish poet-peer there sat by the side of the Amer- 
ican poet whose wood-note wild had sounded so 
attractively in the ear of his far-off reader. Dean 
Sran ey held high converse with the liberal cler- 
gymen of all types and schools of theology, and 
shared with them in discussing the methods and 
the h6pe of making the world wiser and better by 
setting it the example of a religion broad enough 
to take in all who seek to make life purer and 
nobler. The Marquis de Rochambeau was wel- 
comed there as the representative of a name dear 
to every American, for his ancestor was the léad- 
er of the French allied force that helped to make 
the Revolution and to establish the independence 
of this country. Epmunp Quincy, both for his 
own sake as an indefatigable worker, and as the 
representative of one of the honored historic 


| hearty welcome ; and Rosert C. Wintnrop, with a 
lineage that goes back to the earliest of New Eng- 
land’s leaders, and Hamitton Fisu, with the double 
claim of ancestral merit and of his own services 
to the state, and Witi1am M. Evarrs, as the lead- 
er of the American bar, were glad to meet around 
Mr. Cuttps’s hospitable tables the Philadelphia 
lawyers whose names recall their ancestors— 
Rawies and CapwaLiapers, INGERSOLLS and 
Morris, McKgans and 


Sanatoca Sprras, July 30, 1879. 
Messrs. Morean & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. Y. City: 
Gentlemen,—I consider it a duty I owe man- 
kind to inform you of the benefit I have derived 
since last Sunday evening, when I took my first 
40 drops of “ Constitution Water,” recommended 
by a friend, it having cured him of kidney 
trouble. I have suffered. t pain across the 
small of my back, so acute that it would awaken 
me out of a sound sleep; but, thanks to your med- 
icine, I am now entirely well, and have not taken 
six doses in all. Your remedy is well worth $10 
per bottle, but the price, $1, puts it within the 
reach of all, ours truly, 
| Ropert CATHCART, 
| 70 West 19th St., New York City. 
Ask your Druggist for it. | 


“Constitution Water’ has been pronounced 
by the medical faculty and the public to be the 
most wonderful remedy for the stomach, liver, 
kidneys, and bladder that has ever been offered. 
It is not a spring water, but a preparation by an 
eminent physician. | 

For Sale by all Druggists.—[ Com. ] 
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Burnetr’s CocoarneE is the best and cheapest 
Hair Dressing in the world. It kills dandruff, 
allays irritation, and promotes a vigorous growth 
of the hair. 

Cuicaco,; May 12, 1871. 

Since the recent use of your CocoaINE, my 
previously bald head has been covered by a lux- 
uriant growth of hair. I had always esteemed 
| your preparation as a dressing, knowing many 
persons who regarded it very highly as such, but 
never before knew how valuable it was as a 
restorative. J. G. Lewis. 
—[Com.] 


Many curious pieces of Antique English and 
Dutch Silver, a large collection of genuine Sévres, 
Vienna, and Dresden Porcelain, old miniatures 
on Ivory, and other rare Bric-a-Brac, on free ex- 
hibition and for sale by Howarp & Co., Jewellers, 
No. 264 Fifth Avenue, corner of 29th Street, 
New York.—{[ Com.] 


ALLEN 
bility. $1. Send for Circular. 315 ist Av. N. Y.-(Com | 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 


New Monthly Series. 1880. 
Eminent writers in all countries. Contributions 
original. Stands in the-front rank of periodical lit- 
erature. Subscription $5 00 a year. Specimen, post- 
paid, 15 cents. . 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York City. 


J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattlebore, Vt. 


BOTTLES, . 
for medicinal, family, travelling, and otner pur- 
dru ts, 


poses. To be had at all the principal 
grocers, merchants, &c. 
L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, New York, 


Post-Office Box 1029 78 John Street. 


~ 


Mannfacturer of 
PS Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 

ee sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.Y. 
Medal awardéd at Centennial, 1876. 


SORE 


NT E 


and GORGEOUS 
JUVENILE Hooks. ALMOST 


——GIVEN AW 
GRAND HOLI GGAT un LOGUE FREE. 
3 BEEKMAN ST.OPP. POST-OFFICE, NEW YORK. 


REE! FREE?! FREE 


names of our own earliest days, was received with | 


a 


lays, and Fa 

Fortune Telling, Boxing and 
Cooking. Alsa, Monstaches, and Face P 


’s Brain Food positively cures nervous de. 


BLOOD POISONS, 


Salt-Rheum, Psoriasis, Leprosy, Scald-Head, 
and all Skin Humors, 
Scrofula, Scrofulous Ulcers and 
Sores, Liver and Kidney 
Diseases, 


Cured by the Cuticura Remedies 
when all Others fail. 


It would require every column of this paper to do 
justice to a description of the cures performed by the 
Cuticura Remedies. Eczema of the palms of the 
hands and of the ends of the fingers, very difficult to 
treat and usually considered incurable; small patches 
of tetter and salt-rheum on the ears, nose, and sides 
of the face; scald-head with loss of hair without num- 
ber; heads covered with dandruff and scaly eruptions, . 
especially of children and infants, many of which 
since birth had been a mass of scabs ; psoriasis, lepro- 
sy, and other frightful forms of skin diseases; scrofu- 
lous ‘ulcers, old sores, and discharging wounds; each 
and all of which have been speedily, permanently, 
and economically cured by the Cuticura Remedies. 


SALT-RHEUM. 


Alderman J. A. Tucker, 183 Doane Street, Boston, 
writes: ‘I think I have paid for medicines and med- 
ical treatment, during the last twenty years, all of 
three thousand dollars, without receiving any perma- 
nent benefit. Since my cure I have had no trouble 
from the disease, and have not had such good health 
in twenty years as during the last six months. I be- 
lieve it the greatest discovery of this century.” Dis- 
ease: Eczema or Salt-Rheum of the body, limbs, face, 


and scalp. 
PSORIASIS. 

Messrs. Weeks & Pottre: Gentlemen,—I have been 
afflicted for nineteen years with Psoriasis, and have 
spent hundreds of dollars for doctors and stuff they call 
blood purifiers. Doctors did not know what to call 
my disease. I would scratch nights until I scratched 
myself raw; then it would dry and form into scales, 
which would all be scratched off next night, and 80 on. 
I have been completely cured by the Curtoura Remg- 
DIES. Most Respectfully, 

Tuomas Devany. 
Concord St., Custom Mill, 
Memphis, Tenn., June 16, 1879, 


SCROFULOUS SORES. 


Messrs. & Potter: Gentlemen,—I had run- 
ning sores on my left leg for seven years, which re- 
duced my limb to simple skin and bone, and unable 
to support my weight unless swathed in bandages. 
A consultation of physicians at the City Hospital of 
Boston decided that it would have to be amputated 
to save my life. Snch was my condition when I be- 
gan to use the Curirovga Remenies, which have effect- 


| ually cured me, in gratitude for which I make this 


public statement of my case. 
Hudson, Mass., July, 1879. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES. 


Currourna Reso.vent is the most powerful Blood 
Purifier and Liver Stimulant ever compounded. 
Cutioura is the great external remedy for all Hu- 
mors of the Scalp and Skin, Ulcers and Old Sores. 
Crtrovra Soar is an elegant toilet and medicinal 
assistant to Curiovra for all external affections. 
Prepared by Wrerxs & Porter, Chemists and Drug- 
gists, 360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and 8 
Snow Hill, London, and for sale by all Druggists and 
Dealers. Prices of Curiovrga, small boxes, 50 cents; 
large boxes, containing two and one half times the 
quantity of small, $1. Rersorvent, $1 per bottle. 
Curticura Soap, 25 cents per cake; by mail, 30 cents; 


three cakes, 75 cents. 
Placed over the centre of 


COLLINS 
the nervous forces, the pit of . 
VOLTAIC the stomach, they furnish the 


PLA STER® absorbents with that marvel- 


lous vitalizing and restorative 


JosEru A. Pater. 


agency, Electricity, united with the curative properties 
of our own fragrant Balsams and Pine. For Weak 
and Sore Lungs, Palpitation of the Heart, Painful 
Kidneys, Liver Complaint, Bilious Colic, Weak Stom- 
ach and Bowels, Rheumatism, Neuralgia and Sciatica, 
they are the best remedy in the world. 


PARLOR 
@BILLIARDS 


| 


| 


Every owner of a bird should have Ni It It. 
oscillatory motion to the cage which is identical to 
the motion of a bird alighting upon the limb of a tree. 
It will increase the song of the bird and promote its 
happiness. Sent by mail on receipt of 25 cts. Or- 
ders from the trade and ts solicited. Send for 

BRISTOL W’F’G CO., Ansonia, Conn. 


> 
| 
a | 
| 
| 
| 
yyy 
Y) x Everywhere known and prized for 
| Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
‘Tasteful and excellent irhprovements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 
Yielding unrivaled tones. 
| IWustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS & IMITATIONS. 
In accordance with the desire frequently ex- = 
pressed, both in the United States and abroad, 
these Bitters, so and justly celebrated for i 
their fineness as a cordial, and for their medicinal A nt nm: 
+ virtues against all diseases of or arising from the wa a rs, 
organs, will henceforth be put up and 
| sold not only in quart but 
| ’ | The above is one of the best articles now in the 
| | market for a present to Old or Young, Male or 
aa Female. It can be attached to any ordinary table, 
Ny ee ; ani consists of Balls, Cues. Clamps. Bridge, Cushion 
Cords, Pins, Chalk. Markers and full printed instrue- 
tons for Three distinct Games. 
ie CHEAPES PECK & SNYDER. 124 & 126 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
175,672 
BOOKS, BEAUTIFUL AMERICAN 
. 
| 
| 
j | 
i \| 
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Later s Living Age. 


an. 1, 1880, Taz Acgenters upon its 144th 
ume, admittedly unrivalled and continuously suc- 
aL A weekly magazine, it gives more 
“THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
th fres hness, owing to its weekly 


eas attempted by 

her pusioaies. the best Essays, Keviews, Criti- 

— Short of Travel and 

Discove phical, Historical 

and Polieal Information, the entire body of 
Foreign Peri rature. 

refore invaluable to every American reader, 

actorily fresh and COMPLETE com- 

pilation an literature, — indts- 

pensable beca 


the productions of the 


ABLEST LIVI NG WRITERS 
in all branches of of and Art. 
“ ooeere the whole field literature, covers it 
compiciely.t ly and impartially.” —Times, Cin- 


the best, the cheapest and 


keepin with the progress of thoug 
ali its phases. orth Ame American, 
** Gives the best of all at the price of one. ew York 


dent. 

by all odds, the dest eclectic published.” — 

douthers urchman 

, lly supplies lores that 
It sofully supp ne ble as 1 


of 

tt weekly is @ libera "Zion n’s 
Heral n. 

“ With it alone @ reader may fairly keep up with all 
that is important in the li history, olities and 
science the day.””—The Meth New 

is no way of proc cue unt 
Hike the same price.’’ 
—DBoston Advertiser. 

“‘ Jt is INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY ONE who desires a 
thorough co ——— of all that is admirable and note- 
worthy in the iterary worid.”—Boston Post, 

The azines.’”’—New York Observer. 

“ The best literature of the day.’’—New York Times. 


Published weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage; or 
for $10.50 Tug Livine AGB and either one of the Ameri- 
can $4 Monthlies (or Harper" s Weekly or Bazar) will be 
sent for a year, both postpaid ; or, for $9.50 Tak Livine 
Ack and the St. Nicholas, or Appleton’s Journal. 

to subscribe, inning January ist. 


EXTRA OFFER FOR 1880. 
Toall new subscribers for 1880 will be sent gratis six 
numbers of 1879 which contain, besides other interest- 
ing matter, the first chapters of two new serial stories 
recently begunin THE Livine AGgfromadv bare sheets, 
viz.: ‘““Hs WHO WILL NOT WHEN HE May,” by MRS. 
OLIPHANT ADAM AND EVE,” by the author of 
those remarkably att attractive stories, “‘ Dorothy Fox” 


and “ Hero C 
LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


ROT CIORTICONS 


"AG ved and ‘RNS LIDES, 


education.” 


iG 1840 Chestnut N SLIDES, 
For con venience and efficiency , for  atoroe or tor 
public use, 


UNRIVALED. 


Splendid Outfits at Bottom Prices. 


A BRILLIANT AMERICAN NOVEL. 


CAPTAIN NELSON. 


A Romance of Colonial Days. | 
By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. 


Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A well-written novel, spirited in the, telling, and 
particularly interesting in its descriptions.—Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 

One of the very few romances published in these 
days which are equally instructive as entertaining.— 
Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 

Has a delightful flavor of olden times. * * * The 
whole story holds the interest from the first page to 
the last.—Churchman, N. Y. 

The. story, besides being a cleverly written love 
story, with a charming heroine, is an interesting bit 
of history. It is one of the best American novels that 
has been published.—St. Louis Times. 

A historical romance, with a close adherence to the 
actual events on which it is founded, but without the 
formality and constraint which is the common bane 
of that class of fiction.—N. ¥. Tribune. 

The best historical novel that has been produced 
for a long time.— Philadelphia Press. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ti Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
: United States, on receipt of the price. 


MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 


Caxtonette Press, $8.00. 
ress, $13.00. 

$56; will do first-class work. ig tee 

RELF-INKING. e 

CURTIS MITCHELL, Ms. 


Send one, two, three, or 
dollars for a 
x, by g the best. 
Canale in America, put up 

ntly and strictly pure. 
toall Chicago. Ad- 

Cc. F. GUNTHER, 


78 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 


CELLULOID EYEGLASSES 


represeuting the choicest selected Tortoise-Snell 

& Amber, Thelightest, handsomest, & strongest 

ty ann Sold by and Jewellers. Made 
SPENCER 3. OO., 13. Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 


Of Elegant Styles New Chromo Cards, 19c., with name. 
taken. J. B. Husrep, Nassau, N.Y. 


ts. Outfitfree. 
, Augusta, Me. 


0. VICKER 


Cireulars 


MODEL WORKING 


TOY ENGINES AND FIGURES. 


We send Engine, Figures, Pulleys, &c., 
all complete as per an and in working 
order, by mail, for $1 25. 

CK & SNYDER, . 
124 and 126 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


ROGERS GROUPS OF STATUARY, 


AT 23 UNION SQUARE, N. ¥. 
AVERAGE PRICE ABOUT $15. 


These Groups are of a suitable size for parlor orna- 
ments, and are packed without extra c Gatsbee to go with 
entire safety to any part of the world. C es can be 
had on application,or will be mailed by cnthating 10c. to 
JOHN ROGERS, 23 Union Square, New York. 


HARPER'S 


FRANKLIN’ SQUARE LIBRARY, 


LATEST ISSUES. 
ors. 


60. Orange Lily. By May Crommelin..:........ - 10 


61. of Theophrastus By George 
liot..... Sree 


62. The Zulus and thé British Freatiora. i 


63. John Caldigate. By Anthony Trollope....... = 
64. The House of Lys. By Maj.-Gen.W. G. Hamley, 15 
65. Henry Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray........ 15 


66. The Life of Charlea Lever. By W. J. Fitzpatrick. 15 
67. Mr. Leslie of Underwood. By Mary Patrick... 15 


68. The Green Hand. By George Cupples....... » 15 
69. Dorcas. By Georgiana M. Craik............. . 15 
70. The Gypsy. By G. P. R. James.............. . 15 
71. The Life of Charles James Mathews........ - 15 
72. Moy O’Brien. By ‘* Melusine”............... 


73. Framley Parsonage. By Anthony Troflope. o 
74. The Afghan’s Knife. By R. A. Sterndale..... a 


76. Rose Mervyn,of Whitelake. By Anne Beale.. 15 
77. Renben Davidger. -A Story for Boys.......... 15 
78. The Talisman. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart..... 15 


79. The Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens... 20 
80. Madge Dunraven. By the aw of *“*The 
Quocen of 10 
81. Young Mrs. Jardine. By the Awthor of * John 
82. Poems of Wordsworth. Chosen and Edited by 4” 


83. Cousin Henry. By Anthony Trollope....----- 10 
84. Sense and Sensibility. By Jane Aucten....... 15 
85. The Bertrams. By Anthony Trollope......... 15 


86. The Fugitives. By Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant... 10 
87. The Parson o’ Damford. By George M. Fenn. 15 
88. High Spirits. By James Payn............... - 15 
89. ee 8 Mistletoe Bough for Christmas, , 


92. A aa Months in New Guinea. By Octavius 


938. A Deubtion Heart. By Annie Keary,......... 15 
94, Little Miss Primrose. By Eliza Tabor........ 15 
. 95. Donna Quixote. By Justin McCarthy......... 15 


96. Nell—On and Off the Stage. By Bee H. Buxton. 15 
97. Memoirs of Madame de Rémusaé 1802-1808. 


PONG - 10 
99. Sweet Nelly, My —— eine“ By James 
Rice and Walier Bes - 10 


100. The Munster Circuit. "ie J. R. Viana. 15 
101. Sir John. By the Author of ‘‘ Anne Dysart.” 15 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


gy” Harper & Brotuers will send any.of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


AGENTS WANTED work, 


a complete and brilliant History of the great tour - 


Gey. GRANT WORLD 


by Hon. J. T. Hendley, of 
authors. A splendid gi/ A million 
people want it. The oot chance a your life to 
make money. Beware of imitations by unknown au- 
thors. The superior authorship, unique illus- 
trations, elegant paper, and marvellous cheap- 
ness. render this book immensely popular. 


The Self-Inker No. 2. 


$5 BEST PRESS § SOLD, 


x4, with Printin 
Wo. VANS, Invr. ond 9th St., 
Philada., Pa. 3c. stamp rae Catalogue. 


SUBSCRIPTION - BOOK AGENTS 


Should send at once to HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York, for terms and territory in which to sell 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK, | 
By WILLIAM M. THOMSON, D.D., 


Forty-five years a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. 


The above interesting is tel will be published ina 
few weeks. Canvassing books now ready. 


RR 


heskin, easily applied 

afary tot 

effect. i» L, 
& CO. Id, Aliothers counterfeit. 


"9 A Week. $12aday at home easily made. 


| RELIABLE. 


Outfit free. Address Tavs & Co., Augusta, M 


Chromo on with 
18 18 & Co. assau, N.Y. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. st 


LIEBIG EXTRACT 
OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
nations should feel —See “*Medical 
reas,” “* Lancet,” “ British Medical Journal ” &ec. 
CAUTION.—Gennuine only with the fac-simile of 

| pee Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


“Con in i 
England increased tenfold in 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT... To be had of all St 
and Chemists. Sole eo for the Buiter's States 
ID & C Mark 


e, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York b beg a TILFORD, - 
& 


SMITH & VANDERBEEK. A 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBING z. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., and J. MILHAUS & SONS. 


CONSTITUTION WATER. 


DROPS OF 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TimEs A @AY, 


CURES BRIGHT’S DISEASE, FLAMMATION OF 
THE KIDNEYS, STONE IN hte BLA LADDER, CA- 
TARRH OF TH b BLADDE DIABETES, GRAVEL, 
BRICK-DUST DEPOSIT, CHILDHOOD W EAKNESS. 


For Female Complains a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggiste Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALIEN, 59 John St., N. ee 


The Waverley Novels, 


HARPER’S 
ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY : NOVELS 


BY 


Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
Printed from large new type. ° 
With 2000 Illustrations. 


THISTLE EDITION: 48 volumes, bound in 
Green Cloth, $1 00 per volume; in Half Morocco, 
Gilt Tops, $1 50 per volume; in Half Morocco, 
Extra, $2 25 per volume. 


HOLYROOD EDITION: 48 volumes, bound 
in Brown Cloth, 75 cents per volume; in Half Mo- 
rocco, Gilt Tops, $1 50 per volume; in Half Mo- 
rocco, Extra, $2 25 per volume. . 


POPULAR EDITION: 24 volumes (two vols. 


in one), bound in Green Cloth, $1 25 per volume; 
in Half Morocco, $2 25 per volume; in Half Mo- 
rocco, Extra, $3 00 per volume. 


Each of the above editions contains the full num- 
ber of 2000 LAllustrations, 


Printed from LARGE NEW TYPE, on HAND- | 


SOME PAPER, and are the 


CHEAPEST, BEST, AND MOST LEGIBLE 


Editions of these favorite novels ever offered to the 
American people. Pe 


Complete sets in boxes. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Lowest prices ever known 

Breech-Leaders, 
Rifles, 
at reduced price. 
Send stamp for our Néw 
Nl Cata 


P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, Oo, 
$75 to $100 and RA a Goods sold by 

sample. LA BELLE MANUF’G CO., Chicago, Ill. 


TENTED 120 ce. CIGARS 


GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. Cnasr’s 2000 Recipe 


‘£4 Book. New Price-List. You double your money. Ad- 


dress Dr. Cuasr’s Patntine Hovse, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
RESSES & ; TYPE, Cheap. 6) x 9% 
p ress << Send 2 statps for catalogue of 
Boston 


sizes. LD. W. Watson, 12 P.O. 8q., » Mass. 
oe to tak State Agen- 

cies. Salary re Ga d. References re- 
quired. M's’ @ 116 Monroe 8t., Chicago. 
50202 Agents 1000 Advertisers 
in the AGENT’S > Box 9, Phila., Pa. 

$5 to $90 per day at home. worth $5free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 


$66 Adina & Oo, Me 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

CIVIL SERVICE. IN GREAT BRITAIN. A History 
of Abuses and Reforma, and their Bearing upon 
American By Dorman B. Earon. 5vo, 
Cloth, $2 50 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per vulume. The 
following volumes are now ready: 

MILTON. By Marx Parrison. 

BURKE. By Joun Mortey. 
THACKERAY. By Anrsony Trottore. 
ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Suarnp. 
SPENSER. By Dean Cuvurcn. 

DANIEL DEFOE. By Minto. 
GOLDSMITH. By Braox. 
HUME. By Professor 

SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H fig?to™~ 
EDWARD GIBBON. By J. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, By Sterurn. 


AN INVOLUNTAR tures Youn Naturalist.” 


Casnet Hory and Mr. Joun Lit- 
tions. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
IV. 
BALLADS, By Tomas Dunn 
M.D., LL.D. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Vv. 
MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT.. 1802- 
1808. Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by her 
Grandson, px Senator. Translated 
by Mrs. Casurt Hoxy and Mr. Joun Littix, Part 
I. 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 
VI. 
= A Critical and Historical Sketch. 


W. Bensamin. Profusely Illustrated. Svo, 


INaminated Cloth, $4 00. 
Vit. 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE FAR EAST. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Japan 
and China. ‘By Tuomas W. Knox. Illustrated. 8vyo, 
Tilaminated Cloth; $3 00. 

VITT. 

STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS, By Jour Ap- 
DINGTON Symonps. Revised and Enlarged by the 
Author. In Two Volumes, Square 16mo, Cloth, $3 50. 

1X. 

THE NORTH AMERICANS OF TIQUITY: 
Their Origin, Migrations, and Type of Civilization, 
Cloth, $5 00 By Joun T. Snort. IMustrated. 8vo, 

ot 


A FEW MONTHS IN NEW GUINEA. By Ooravivs 
C. Stong. 4to, Paper, 10 conta, 


XI. 

HARPERS’ LATIN DICTIONARY. -A Latin Dic- 
tionary, Founded on the Translation of “ Freund’s 
Latin-German Lexicon.” Edited by E. A, Anprews, 
LL.D. Revised, Enlarged, and in great part Re- 
written b ton T. Lewis, Ph.D., and Cuarurs 
Suort, LL.D., Professor of Latin ~ Columbia Col- 
lege, N. Y. Royal Svo, 2033 gs 3 
Unent, $8 50; Full "9 50; Leather, 
$10 50; Full Russia, $12 50 


XII. 
WORDSWORTH'S POEMS. Chosen a Edited by 
MatTTHEW AxknoLv. 4to, Paper, 15 cents 
XITE. 
THE PRINCESS IDLEWAYS. A Fairy Book. By 
Mrs. W. J. Hays. ILllustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, 
75 cents. 


TYROL AND THE SKIRT OF THE ALPS. B 


Groner E. Warina, Jr. Illustrated. 
8vo, Iilnminated Cloth, $3 00, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sir John. 15 cents. 
Nell—On and Off the Stage. By B. H. Buxton. 15 cte. 
A Doubt’ng Heart. By ANNIF Keary. 15 cents. 


Little Miss Primrose. By the Author of “ St. Olave’ a,” 
&c. 15 cents. eit 


Donna Quixote. By Justin MoCartuy. 15 cents. 


The Egoist. A Comedy in Narrative. By Groner 
Merepirs. 15 cents. 


The Bells of Penraven. By B. L. Fanszon, 10 cents. 
High Spirits. By James Payn. 15 centa 


The Mistletoe Bough for Christmas, 1879. Edited by 


Miss Brapvon. 10 cent 


The Fugitives. By Mrs. M.( i. O. W. Oxtpuanr. 10 cents. 


The Parson o’ Dumford. ‘By Gsorar ManvILue Fenn, 
15 cents. 


The Bertrams. By Anruony 15 cents. 
Sense and Sensibility. By. JaNE AUSTEN. 15 cents.-— 
Cousin Henry. By Antuont 10 cents. 


Young Mrs. Jardine. By ‘the Author of “John Hali- 
Gentleman.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 255 Paper, 
cents. 


Madge Dunraven. be ag the Author of . The Queen of 
Connaught.” 10 cents. 


The Sunken Rock. . By Gronaz Curries. 15 cents. 

The Pickwick Papers. By‘ Dickens. 20 cts. 
The Talisman. By Sir WALTER Soort, Bart. 15 cts. 
Burning their Ships. By Barner PHILLIPS. 20 cents, 


Harrer & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


sw” Harrrr’s CaTaLoGuE mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


Me. | HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y, 


AGE. By Looren Beart. . 
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